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THE PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY OF THE DREAM* 


SANTE DE SANCTIS 


University, Rome 


I 


EXPERIMENTAL DREAMS: METHODS AND RESULTS 


A scientific study of the dream should rely as far as possible on 
the experimental method, an old method which dates back to A. 
Maury and Delboeuf. Investigations by psycho-analytic methods, 
and still better, disinterested observations of the investigator’s own 
person, and those based on the disinterested testimony of dreamers 
(the method of enquiry which I have repeatedly practiced) provide 
the best data of reference for the valuation of the results obtained 
from experimental dreams. 

At the end of the year 1896 I became greatly interested in the 
method of provoking dreams by suggestion and applied it by utiliz- 
ing the results of French authors and the American writer Mary 
Whiton Calkins. Some years later I made experiments on young 
children and on myself. In these experiments I adopted nocturnal 
auto-suggestion, repetition of phrases, written words, stimulation 
of the skin, etc. On different evenings I employed stimuli calculated 
to provoke dreams on the three following subjects: pride, defence 
against a moral danger, criticism, etc. As explained in an essay on 
Metodi oneirologici, published in the Rivista di Psicologia, March, 
1920, the result of these experiments was negative. The themes 
given to me at night never appeared even in remote and allegorical 
form in my immediate dreams, or in those of the following thirteen 
nights. 

I need not refer to the observations made by other workers (for 
example, Stepanoff, and especially Mourly Vold) during exper- 
iments with sleeping subjects. On the whole, I can say today that 
auto-experimental dreams never yielded me brilliant results, because 

* Translated by Bernard Miall. 
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sensorial stimuli and reading before falling asleep greatly further 
the formation of a phantastic superstructure in the background of 
the dreams. This can be compared with a noisy theater orchestra 
that overpowers the melody or the whisper that sounds from the 
depths. More especially is the recollection of the dream over- 
powered ; the dreamer will remember and report the “added” phan- 
tasies more frequently and better than the distant melody, always 
difficult to express. 

Recently, however, I have succeeded in improving the method of 
experimental dreams produced in others. Dreaming in the phases 
of light sleep must be distinguished from that in the profounder 
phases of sleep, and it follows from this that the latter will, as a 
preliminary, be diagnosed “in the course of sleep.” It is essential to 
construct the sleeper’s individual hypnic curve, and to make com- 
parative observations of him in his pre-hypnic phases, and in the 
lighter and profounder phases of sleep, in respect of mimic move- 
ments, automatisms, respiration, etc. In applying the stimuli during 
the lighter and deeper phases, the profundity of sleep can be checked 
by the degree of stimulus (verbal or tactile, in my own practice, but 
auditive or kinetic in that of others) sufficient to interrupt or ter- 
minate sleep. (We know that the sleep of the tactile sense is light.) 
The moment he wakes the subject is asked to reply to this simple 
question, “What were you dreaming?” He must not be asked sug- 
gestive questions. The psycho-analytic method, even if carefully 
applied, gives suitable results in but few cases. 


*The curve which I constructéd is not very unlike that of Michelson, Kohl- 
schiitter, and Lambranzi. See “Experimertal Investigations Concerning the Depth 
of Sleep,” The Psychological Review, May, 1902. 

* This method was adopted in 1901-1902 and recorded by Neyrez and myself in 
a paper in The Psychological Review. The technique may be varied considerably, 
according to the stimuli which it is proposed to apply. I have always proceeded as 
follows: In order to construct the individual curve, I determined twelve or fifteen 
values of the “tactile threshold of awakening” on the forehead or some other part 
of the uncovered body, obtaining each value in various phases of sleep. Such 
records were made every half hour, beginning from the end of the first hour of 
sleep, and regarding the duration of sleep as seven or seven and a half hours, 
Since as a rule I made only one record each night, and since it was advisable not 
to experiment every successive night and to repeat the experiment at the same 
hour of the night in case of doubt, from twelve to fifteen readings were necessary, 
each made on a different night, and from fifteen to twenty-five nights. A certain 
economy of effort was effected while the curve of sleep was being determined by 
also making notes of the dream which the subject reported on the occasion of 
each provoked awakening. If possible the subject should be rather tired, and 
should sleep in a quiet room; towards the end of the first hour, while he is breath- 
ing quite regularly, and is perfectly motionless, stimuli of threshold magnitude or 
a little more should be applied and increased until complete awakening occurs 
(that is, ability to realize the presence of the experimenter and to answer his ques 
tion as to dreams, etc.). 
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This is as much as I can reliably report in respect of the exper- 
imental dreams which I have provoked, at irregular intervals, during 
the space of six years, and in three subjects: we know that a great 
proportion of the persons who are questioned as to their dreams 
declare that they never dream, or hardly ever, and in any case cannot 
remember what dreams they have had. However, many of these, 
when subjected to my experimental methods, gradually became true 
dreamers. I have found that the means best apt to excite dreaming 
is the creation in the individual of the “will to dream.” Speaking 
of dreams and their importance and recounting dreams to them while 
they are awake are most efficacious means, since thus their own 
dream-contents fix themselves and are more easily reported on 
waking.* Other means are: to act during sleep with sensorial stimuli 
of moderate intensity on the muscular system, ligaturing a joint or 
a segment of a joint (Mourly Vold’s method) or making the sleeper 
retain a special position during sleep. 

Recent investigations of artificial experimental dreams of my 
own and those of other persons confirm a number of facts already 
noted, for example: (1) that everyone is prone to the post-hypnic 
reconstruction of his own dream (Foucault, Jankelevitch), but that 
the logical adjustment of the dream may be avoided by the technique 
already described, and by asking the dreamer not for explanations 
and narrations, but for simple statements as to things seen, heard, 
or thought in the dream, without abridgement, and immediately 
after waking, without getting out of bed, and perhaps with closed 
eyes; (2) that apart from constructions of whatever kind, the 
dream, though it may be regarded as an “autistic” self-centered 
form of thinking (in Bleuler’s sense), contains not only sensations, 
representations, and sentiments, but even trains of thought properly 
so-called, conflicts, and decisions of the will, accompanied by sensa- 
tions of effort (Nietzsche, too, speaks of such an example: “I know 
[am dreaming, but I want to go on dreaming”); (3) that the 
dream consciousness never consents to assimilate the immediate ac- 
quisitions of the waking consciousness; that the waking will does 
not govern the dream, while it does to a certain extent govern sleep 


* My own experience does not go to confirm the fact that severe psychic trau- 
mata provoke and excite dreams, as is generally asserted. I read in Sue- 
tonius that Nero was not given to dreaming, but that after the assassination of his 
mother he dreamed many times; and the dreams followed the usual symbolism, 
revealing the fact that recollections of his crimes were troubling his conscience. 


— also says of Otho that he was troubled with dreams after the murder of 
alba. 
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(as Anathon Aall of Oslo affirmed in 1914) ; (4) that the dream is 
determined from many directions at the same time; that is, it is 
hyperdetermined, in Freud’s sense of the word; (5) that the man- 
ifest content of the dream does certainly sometimes, though not 
always, contain elements unknown to the waking consciousness, such 
as criminal desires and schemes, abnormal sexuality, and infantile 
experiences; so we may say that the dream, as a sub-conscious 
process, is influenced by the ‘“‘waking consciousness” ; (6) that some 
dreams certainly convey in symbols, in a more or less transparent 
fashion, a profoundly significant and personal meaning which seems 
extraneous to the waking consciousness; (7) finally, that waking 
(provoked by stimuli of moderate intensity or spontaneity) from 
deep sleep reveals a wealth, scarcity or absence of images, and is 
usually accompanied by a sense of disorientation, or indeed by a 
sense of well-being without ulterior qualification. 

It is evident that the experimental dreams which were dreamed 
by my three subjects under the conditions described above did not 
reveal anything very new. Still, if we combine these results with 
those obtained by different methods, they are worthy of some con- 
sideration. I shall lay special stress on the importance of waking 
the subject from the phase of profound sleep. 


II 
DIFFERENTIAL PsyCHOLOGY OF THE DREAM 


In a plan for the study ,of individual psychology which I was 
requested to furnish by a commission presided over by Thorndike, 
I included dreaming among the characteristics of personality. The 
most specific elements of the character exist in the consciousness, but 
for the formative and more deep-seated elements we must look in 
the temperament and in the secret suggestions which the temper- 
ament is continually making. Obviously, then, we may hold that the 
normal indiyidual’s “type” of dream-activity forms part of his char- 
acter and behavior; more as an effect than as a cause, it is true, but 
always constituting an important characteristic; so the dream, with 
its modality, is a component of the psychic constitution of the 
subject. 

In the past I have given considerable attention to the individual 
psychology of the dream, but I need not here dwell on an argument 
already familiar. I will confine myself to referring to a particular 
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case observed during the last few years. A young man came to con- 
sult me in connection with his state of general debility, which pre- 
vented him from attending to his business with his usual energy. 
When I inquired as to his dreams, he informed me that he was given 
to dreaming of sea beaches. But he told me that he could not bear 
to see women in pyjamas on a sea beach; yet he rejoiced if he saw, 
even in the distance, the outlines of masculine bathers. Q. “What 
do you mean by rejoice?” A. “It gives me pleasure; but for me it 
is sometimes an enervating pleasure.” In this case of a clearly 
homosexual dream the verdict of oneiric homosexuality was a safe 
one; for the homosexual emotion was many times repeated in the 
dreams, and the patient confessed that he had (in the waking state) 
a great longing for the seaside, but had not been able to manage a 
visit to the seaside that summer. As a result of numerous observa- 
tions I am convinced that the dream always reveals the sexual tend- 
encies of the dreamer, without having recourse to exhaustive psycho- 
analytic investigations. 

Does the so-called law of functional regression find confirmation 
in the spontaneous dream, as according to many authors it finds it in 
hypnosis? In most cases, yes. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
so-called instinctive dreams repeat actually atavistic experiences di- 
rectly, or whether they do so indirectly, by passing through the indi- 
vidual period of infancy. The question is theoretical rather than 
practical. What is certain is that in dreams we have reliable proof 
of instinctive and historical regression; sentiments and representa- 
tions of infants, primitive peoples, and extravagant views unknown 
to the waking state.* 

I have collected a few data relating to the incestuous dream. This 
dream, however, which is sufficiently common, especially in the less 
prosperous classes and in peasants, most certainly repeats infantile 
experiences. This has been confirmed by the fact that more than 


*The problem of regression (cf. my article in Scientia, Jan., 1931) offers many 
unfamiliar and contradictory points. For example: while in the dream-conscious- 
ness we have glimpses, together with instincts and desires of all kinds, of religious 
representations (Christ , Mary, Saints, the Devil, etc.), and ideas and opinions, the 
products of culture, we do not obtain glimpses of more diffuse historical expe- 
riences, such as the age of the Homeric deities, or the cruel sacrifices of the re- 
ligions of antiquity. This would go to prove that the stratifications of individual 
experiences provide the material of dreams far more frequently than the myths 
and legends of humanity. It is probable that the dream-consciousness nourishes 
itself upon the things learned by the dreamer (either by the waking consciousness 
or by the subconsciousness) and that racial and historical experiences do not 
aN from the sphere of the unconscious unless they are re-lived by the indi- 
vidual. 
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one subject who has reported incestuous dreams has also reported 
homosexual dreams. Notwithstanding this, I have noted in some 
subjects the recurrence of dreams containing magical and ritual de- 
tails, or rather, beliefs proper to primitive peoples, which on waking 
could not by any means be referred by the subject to knowledge 
which he had consciously acquired ; for example, the use in dreams 
of the magic numbers 3 and 7. In this connection I will refer to 
the dream of a lady doctor (night of 26 April 1916, reported to me 
at 8:00 A.M.): “Vivid and complete dream. . . . Resurrection. 
Resurrection has just been discussed (in the dream), but I am con- 
vinced of it, having witnessed it. . . . There was a dead man, per- 
haps a historical personage. I noted the beating of the heart. 
Theory of three deaths: sensorial death (that is, ordinary death) ; 
death of the soul; (the third death I do not remember).” No ques- 
tions were asked. The dreamer, a Jewess, declared that she had 
never thought about the resurrection of the dead, and could not 
remember that she had ever read anything about it. 

Some years ago I was greatly interested in what I called latent 
criminality.© Inquiries and experiments made at the time proved to 
me that in the majority of the subjects studied the experimental in- 
duction of a criminal dream did sometimes succeed in invading the 
field of dream-phantasy, but was not able to pass the frontier of 
morality. The dream was interrupted by unexpected awakening 
when the sleeper was on the point of committing the crime. There 
is, then, a species of censorship, since the sleeper did not become a 
criminal in his dream. During the last few months I have en- 
deavored to induce criminal dreams in a young man of good char- 
acter and high moral standards, who did not know that he was a 
subject of experiment. The experiment lasted a week (two hours 
each night, before falling asleep). I spoke to him always of news- 
paper reports of poisoning and stabbing affrays, always relating my 
conversation to himself. Out of eight nights, the dream related in 
the morning immediately after waking was on two occasions of a 
criminal nature, containing representations of knives and poisons. 

* My first observations on the dreams of criminals date back to 1891. But the 


subject, of course, was not a novel one—both Plato and Plutarch speak of the 
dreams of criminals. I published an essay on this subject in 1896; I found that 


the true criminal dreams little, but that he dreams more while expiating his crime — 


than when he is acting in a criminal manner; and that the scene of the crime was 
represented in the dreams of only twenty per cent of the forty criminals whom I 
examined. For La criminaliid latente, cf. Psicol. Sperim., I1 (1930), 478-789. 
For La dinamica del Complesso, p. 496. 
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In these dreams, however, it was not the subject who administered 
the poison or used the dagger. In one of the two dreams—that in 
which the knife was used—he awoke precisely at the moment when, 
feeling violently angry, it occurred to him to wound his companion. 
In this case the effective resistance—the no—barred the way to the 
motor representation of the criminal act. Hence, the phantasy did 
not pass the threshold of determination. In the second case the 
awakening provoked by the resistance of antagonistic ideas saved 
the subject from the oneiric crime. This and similar cases per- 
suaded me some time ago that cruelty slumbers in every soul (latent 
criminality) ; but that in the majority of individuals the conflict 
between urge and inhibition persists in the dream. 

If my observations are confirmed it may be deduced that the most 
moral individual is he who awakens most readily and promptly when 
the idea to act in a criminal way forces the gate of phantastic realiza- 
tion. Or the most moral individual is he who in the stratification 
of his personality possesses the most vigorously resisting upper 
strata, which are able effectively to repress the deep-lying instinctive 
stratum of atavic experiences, aggression, rape and rapine, for the 
purpose of defence or for pleasure. 

Certainly objections may be brought against this theory. Here 
is one: it may be that the inhibition which operates in the dream 
(subconsciousness ) would not function in the waking state (in the 
consciousness), so that the dream of criminal action would prove 
nothing in respect of the subject’s morality. Here is another: the 
carrying out of a crime in a dream might be the “symbol” of another 
action which in the waking state would not amount to a crime. A 
third: in the dream a crime might be committed as a reaction against 
a “sense of guilt” (cf. the psycho-analysts; Weiss has dealt with 
this) in the dreamer; or, as one used to say, by contrast. But in 
such a case, despite all opinions to the contrary, I should be inclined 
to see in the crime committed in the dream a slight latency or indeed 
a defective resistance in the dreamer’s strata of social adjustment. 
This shows that in the dream the individual does not repeat the his- 
tory of the peoples, nor does he philosophize, but simply revives the 
moral values which are present in his waking consciousness. I 
learned from one dreamer that in dreams he would contemplate with- 
out (oneiric) remorse the killing of an enemy in war, while he is not 


capable (in his dream) of killing a private individual for individual 
ends. 
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These observations and experiments are being continued. Mean- 
while one of my assistants, Professor Pisani, has communicated the 
following case of a patient in our clinic: A year ago she was always 
dreaming identical (stereotyped) dreams, and had such dreams 
whenever she went to bed in a state of irritation. She dreamed at 
such times of stealing golden articles: chains, ear-rings, or even 
money. In the dream she experienced extraordinary pleasure at 
having committed a theft, and often after having stolen something 
she said, “At least I have got some satisfaction out of it, even if I 
am killed!’ On waking, however, she had scruples, and was dis- 
pleased at having, as she put it, “dreamed a naughty thing,” and she 
then added, “It is not good to be a thief.” 

Personal observations and occasional unmethodical investiga- 
tions have confirmed me in my old conviction that criminal dreams 
with complete realization, and experimental dreams without con- 
comitant sentiments of reprobation or repugnance or remorse, do 
not occur in adult persons of good conduct who possess a delicate 
ethical sense. Still, I have often thought that criminal dreams do 
not always constitute a proof of criminality, while it is a proof of 
morality never to have such dreams, or to have dreams of remorse 
after having committed an action prohibited by the law, whether 
waking or in a dream. 

The concept of censorship during a dream is, I think, confirmed. 

The censorship appertains to the dream-unconscious, as Freud 
would express it. It is nevertheless probable that there is a twofold 
censorship ; that which is now known as the censorship of the phases 
of deep sleep and that appertaining- to the waking consciousness, 
which may act more or less efficaciously on the dream when the sleep 
is in its light phases (‘superficial sleep’). 


III 
THE DREAM AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY 


One of the best means is to experiment on or observe dreams of 
constitutional psychasthenics or patients actually suffering from ob- 
sessions or phobias. The latter often dream spontaneously of the 
object of their phobia. Advantage should be taken of this by speak- 
ing to them of the object of their phobia, of sins, of taboos, under 
the most varied aspects. For example, in a patient whose phobia 
took the form of a horror of castor sugar it was easy to disturb the 
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patient’s sleep on the following night by talking for some time about 
powder and the grubs that eat furs. Since every obsessive idea is 
bound by links to antecedent and subsequent ideas, it is enough to 
excite the “constellation” to revive the nucleus. In another patient 
who had the usual phobia of infective bacilli I was able to induce 
vivid dreams by talking to her of worms or other parasites (anal- 
ogous stimuli). In the above-mentioned patient I observed re- 
peatedly that while it was easy for me to procure “induced dreams” 
with a basis of fear or personal injury, exciting the constellation, I 
never once succeeded, during forty days of experiment, in the ex- 
perimental induction of therapeutic dreams which would have been 
of value as a means of attenuating her phobia. 

These facts prove that the dream may be a good expedient for 
the differential diagnosis of psychasthenics and schizophrenics, and 
also that in phobic patients the subconscious apparatus functions in 
harmony with the cortical apparatus, without offering any particular 
resistance to the intervention of ideas from outside the system; and 
lastly, that the basal sympathetic-endocrine system opposes a strong 
resistance to stimuli proceeding from the cortical centers of the 
memory. 


Hence it follows that the spontaneous or experimental dream 
may serve not only as a warning symptom of mental maladies, but 
also as a sign of their progress towards improvement or the reverse. 
I have seen in some cases that when recovery from a cyclothymic 
psychosis is at hand, signs of normality are beginning to appear in 
the dream. As long ago as 1901 W. Vaschide and H. Piéron de- 
scribed the case of a woman afflicted with a form of “circular in- 


> 


sanity,” who, thanks to her dreams, was able to make exact predic- 


tions of her periods of excitement, depression, and calm, or the 
continuation of her condition. F. Gorriti, of Buenos Ayres (1930), 
also noted that in a case of delirium the same sexual complex was 
found in the delirious state and in the dream, which expressed it in 
a devious form. The disappearance of the patient’s mental disturb- 
ances is parallel to the disappearance of dreams under the influence 
of psycho-analysis, which reveals the pathological sexual complex to 
the light of consciousness. Here is a recent case (summer of 1932) : 
I. F. was cured by suggestion, returned to her usual way of life, and 
was physically restored. I had told her that I wished her to com- 
municate her occasional dreams, even if insignificant. Four months 
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after recovery a dream occurred which revealed the persistence of the 
phobia: her clothes were soiled and sticky with sugar (infection) ; 
the child’s milk was upset over its clothes (filth). After a week of 
such dreams a fresh crisis of phobia set in, which then was im- 
mediately arrested by suggestion and psychology. 

In the psychoneuroses in general the dream is almost always 
revelatory and symptomatic. Hence it is a valuable indication in 
the hands of the perspicacious psychiatrist. I have had fairly ex- 
tensive experience of the nocturnal life of constitutional asthenics 
and hysterical women. Now in constitutional asthenics the feeling 
of fatigue and exhaustion appears very plainly and frequently in the 
fable of the dream. But the most notable fact is that in the phases 
of recovery the patient becomes more capable even in the dream; for 
example, in games or athletic contests he meets his adversary with 
a hope of victory. And similarly the epileptic constitution, in its 
psychic aspect, appears as frequently in the waking state as in sleep. 
In cases where epilepsy is suspected the investigation of dreams 
gives valuable indications. 

During the clinical course of 1931-1932 I referred to the case of 
a young girl of good family, entirely ignorant of sexual matters, 
who was afflicted with hysterical convulsions, and who, in some 
twenty very hasty records of her own dreams, gave unconscious 
evidence of her homosexual and sadistic tendencies. The dream of 
transformation into a person of the male sex occurred several times. 
Pleasure experienced at the sight of blood was also very explicit. 
Only the more specifically sexual dreams made use of symbolism, 
which was, however, fairly transparent. For example: hares got 
into her bed and tickled her with their fur; a bayonet was hidden in 
a mattress; and something was pushed into the palms of her hands. 
In this hysteric patient there was a notable similarity between the 
manifest content of the dream and the phantasies which presented 
themselves after waking in the morning. The phantasies were sym- 
bolical of the whole case; for example, a book which spoke of dis- 
gusting or indecent matters gave her palpitations and general 
malaise, and forced her to close her mouth spasmodically and stiffen 
her legs. 

As regards the dreams of schizophrenics, these patients are autis- 
tic (self-centered) both in the waking state and in the dream. It is 
a simple matter to detect in the dream neologisms (tendency to coin 
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or use new words) which give evidence of the agglutinations, con- 
densations, and symbols of which the patient makes use in the waking 
state. Yet the neologisms of the waking state in paranoid patients 
are not always identical with those which present themselves in the 
dream. Sometimes it is impossible to say whether the neologisms 
of the waking state derive from those of the dream or vice versa. 

These and many other similar facts go to prove that the waking 
consciousness and the dream-consciousness are closely related. It 
follows, then, that in mental disorders the two states of conscious- 
ness tend to become identical in their content and their motive forces. 
Further, it follows that the waking consciousness of the patient may 
be ignorant of the motive force and the distorted content of the 
dream-consciousness, while to the psychiatrist these will be plainly 
apparent. In these cases it is observed that certain dreams exhibit a 
transfiguration of their meaning. These facts, which are not, how- 
ever, commonly observed, explain certain dream symbols which have 
been well described by the psychoanalysts—for example, by Jones 
and Weiss—and the practical but very expressive hypothesis of the 
Freudian censorship, which passes contraband provided it is dis- 
guised. 

Symbolical dreams are found not only in psychoneurosis, but 
also in persecution mania. The allegorical dreams of certain suf- 
ferers from persecution psychosis are thus capable of reinforcing 
their dominant constellation. 


IV 
DrEAM-SYMBOLICS 


” We have referred to symbolical dreams. The dream is symbolical 
by definition ; it was always regarded as such. Homer in the Odyssey 
sa’ that the wise man does not always succeed in discovering the 
hidden meaning of dreams. Artemidoros of Daldis and all the 
oneiromants of antiquity based their practice on the discovery of 
the deeper significance of dreams. Reversibility, the substitution, by 
virtue of occult affinities, of representations for thoughts, and 
thoughts for representations, has always been a familiar procedure 
to philosophers and artists. 

There is, then, a dream-symbolics, which I may call a “pre- 
Freudian” symbolics. K. A. Scherner, von Schubert, Freud, and 
all the psycho-analysts have followed a tradition. This explains why 
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the usual critics do not, for doctrinal reasons, bring a fin de non 
récevoir against symbolics. It is certain, then, that the fable of the 
dream has sometimes a meaning which is hidden beneath the sym- 
bolism of the imagery. There are a sensorial symbolism (as there is, 
for that matter, in the waking state and in art) and a symbolism of 
analogy (G. Ferrero, G. Marchesini, and others), etc. Symbolics 
may consider a word or gesture (dreamed), the name of an 
object or person, a phrase, or the entire dream-content. It may 
deal with the visualization of the stimuli during sleep and other 
images (Havelock Ellis, Mourly Vold), with the substitution of 
concrete for abstract ideas, or the duplication of meanings. 

On another occasion (1916) I spoke of double-faced dreams; 
that is, dreams with a twofold or double signification (superimposed 
or parallel). Sometimes it is the dreamer himself who recognizes 
the thing symbolized in the dream. And to my thinking this is the 
best confirmation the symbolism can receive. We should regard 
with suspicion those symbols—and especially the monoverbal sym- 
bols—which are obtained by means of fatiguing interrogation, ex- 
cept where neologisms are concerned; these have always a hidden 
meaning, as they generally represent a “condensation.” 

The symbolism is undeniable when the dream is a transparent 
allegory; that is, something like an A¢sop’s fable with the humor 
omitted. Example: Bismarck’s dream (referred to by Kretschmer 
in Medizinische Psychologie), which is symbolical by transparence. 
Another dream of this kind is recounted by a well-known Italian 
writer, Ercole Morselli, in the Lettera.a Bianca (1906; Nuova Anto- 
logia, 1 April 1932). Morselli was expecting a letter from his 
fiancée, Bianca. At night, in bed, he wept because he had not re- 
ceived it, until, although he was wide awake, he began to think the 
most lamentable and unlikely things; and suddenly he fell asleep. 
This was his dream: it seemed to him that he was riding on horse- 
back at Bianca’s side. His face was hidden. They rode with loose 
reins along an interminable road. Bianca asked him, “Shall we 
find him alive? I have a letter for him which, if he isn’t yet dead, 
will make him live a hundred years.” And he, behind his mask, 
disguising his voice, replied, “Use the spur, use the spur!” And 
they spurred their horses until the blood ran. At this moment he 
awoke and found the expected letter leaning against his lips. His 
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mother, having received the expected letter from the postman, had 
laid it on his pillow without waking him.® 

I will here refer to a dream of my own (night of 6 December 
1929): A vivid and insistent dream .. . . my little ivory head (a 
paper-weight on my study table) falls and is broken; the pieces lie 
on the floor, the face, detached from the cranium, bears the marks 
of a hammer. In desperation I gather up the pieces and see that 
the cranium is recovering its proper shape. . . . I wake suddenly 
with a “feeling of joy.” Immediate recognition of the symbolic 
value of the dream (some days before I had been impressed by a 
diagnosis ; the dream symbolized the diagnosis by the fall and frac- 
ture of the skull; the hammer-marks represented the terrible doubts 
of the physician; the recomposition of the cranium symbolized the 
diagnostic error which I so keenly desired should have been made). 

Such dreams are common. They occur when the individual has 
a program firmly fixed in his mind, or a guiding idea, or a dominant 
passion or sentiment. This is the reason why “bifrontal” or double- 
faced dreams, and symbolical dreams in general, are so frequent in 
neuropaths and psychopaths. I have many notes of such dreams 
before me. I will mention only a few. An hystero-psychopathic 
lady was living with a husband who loved her, but she conceived a 
passion for another man. She told me of a painful and persistent 
dream (stereotyped) : a man robbed her of her two daughters... . 
in the dream she suffered greatly. The dream revealed plainly, 
although in symbolic fashion, the lady’s subconscious conflict be- 
tween conjugal duty and illicit passion. She complained of the ex- 
travagance of the dream, and even more of its persistence. I had 
hardly explained it to her when she added: “I understand that in the 
dream it is the man I love who robs me of my two daughters, but 
that is absurd!” In this case the dream is like a fable with a moral. 

Sometimes the symbol is negative. A dreamer told me that he 
never dreamed of the things that preoccupied him in the waking 
state. But when, according to his own account, he became des- 
perately jealous of a woman with whom he was passionately in love, 
he complained immediately that in his dreams his inamorata never 
appeared to him nor any presumed rival, though under the circum- 
stances the appearance of the latter might have constituted a warn- 


*This dream recalls Maury’s famous guillotine dream, which has been ad- 
vanced as a paradigm of the duration of the dream. In my experience dreams of 
this kind are observed in constitutionally emotive sleepers when unexpectedly 
awakened by the action of an extrinsic agent. 
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ing. I thought that in this case the fact of not dreaming of the 
object meant that this object governed the fable of the dream, but 
only in a “cold” fashion; jealousy, therefore, while it occupied the 
waking consciousness, did not disturb the dream-consciousness. 
This was a fact which required explanation. On further investigation 
I was able to ascertain that it was not true that the dreamer enter- 
tained a jealous passion for the woman; he was suffering in the 
waking state merely because he was afraid that she might, being a 
wealthy woman, be won by a rival. As a matter of fact, when this 
presumption ceased to worry him he told me that he now sometimes 
dreamed of his old “love”(?), but without unpleasant emotion. It 
should be remembered that the acute emotions of the waking state 
are not at once revived in the dream, but a genuine passion does 
after a certain lapse of time make its appearance in the dream-con- 
sciousness. 
V 


Tue DREAM IN GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


It seemed to me that the essential point of the psychology of the 
dream must be its position in the series of “psychic processes.” Let 
us distinguish, therefore, the dream-consciousness (subconsciously 
systematized during the dream) as opposed to the waking conscious- 
ness.*_ Such a distinction I can still confirm and illustrate today, by 
reference to the separation of the organs of these two consciousnesses 
(cortex and trunk of the brain), the stratification of experiences in 
the psychic personality of the individual, and the respective values 
given to the different phases of sleep (superficial and profound 
sleep ). , ‘. 

The relations between the waking consciousness and the dream 
consciousness have already been explained. Such mutual relations 
are continuous in sleep and in the waking state, but are also mobile. 
The sinusoid of the dream conscience has peaks corresponding to the 
depressions of the sinusoid of the waking consciousness and vice 
versa. : 

The “dream process” appertains to the dream consciousness, 
which is itself the consciousness of the individual, but with a peculiar 


™See G. Sergi, “J! Sogno; struttura e dinamica,” Rivista di Antropologia. 
Jubilee vol. (1916), in Kafka’s Handbuch (1923), and in Scientia, Jan., 1928. 

* By dream consciousness I meant (1916) the “specific” mode of psychic activ- 
ity during sleep. The dream consciousness merits this description, since in almost 
all persons it is “systematized” during sleep. The two consciousnesses are united 
by a bridge, which is the memory. 
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sense of reality, due to the sleep-obstacle. Sleep, in fact, even more 
than distraction, prevents the external reality from supplying ali- 
ment to the subject. Thus in sleep a more or less complete and 
durable subconscious system is formed. Such a system, more justly 
than the subliminal ego or second personality, might be called the 
co-conscious system (Morton Prince), inasmuch as the phenomena 
of the dream consciousness can “co-exist” and “alternate” with those 
of the primary consciousness, as has already been indicated. A 
dream of my own (on the night of 4 December 1931, transcribed at 
4:00 A.M., and very clearly remembered) with its latent content, 
proved to be governed by the fear that I should be prevented from 
giving my lecture, as I was hoarse from laryngitis. The course of 
the dream demonstrated very clearly the opposition between the two 
consciousnesses, rapidly alternating and co-existing; the waking and 
the dream consciousness. While my waking consciousness, during 
the day preceding the dream, on waking in the night, and on waking 
in the morning, wished me to perform my professional duties, the 
dream defended my biological interests. This points to the different 
aims of the two consciousnesses. The dream consciousness is a func- 
tion of the Freudian Jd. In certain dreams, moreover, the dream 
consciousness has an anticipative power in respect to the sexual 
tendencies (symbolization of desires and erotism). We have seen 
how in other dreams the two consciousnesses have the same content ; 
for example, in certain maladies. 

The most important fact is that even in the waking state there is 
an alternation of the two consciousnesses (the Freudian Jd and 
Ego). The primary consciousness is invaded, and sometimes even 
violently invaded (in the waking state) by the dream consciousness 
(which we will call the oneiroid conscious, or rather co-conscious, 
subconscious, unconscious) ; this happens in ecstasy, in moments of 
inspiration and caprice, and also in certain mental disorders and 
some intoxications. 

The concept of the two consciousnesses reminds us of what may 
be called the stratigraphic composition of the psychic person. In 
fact, in superficial dreams distorted, condensed, and symbolized ex- 
periences abound, of remote or recent (but not immediately recent) 
acquisition, mingled with the more or less manifest cues of activity, 
self-defence, predominance, and sex. In dreams of various degrees 
of profundity infantile experiences emerge and the instinctive activ- 
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ity increases. Now the deeper strata of the dream consciousness 
coincide with the deeper strata of the individual psychic personality ; 
they may emerge in profound sleep. The strata of the waking per- 
sonality emerge not only in hypnosis (suggestive sleep), but also in 
certain “solemn” states of the waking consciousness, and in those 
which we call abnormal, which certainly have analogous character- 
istics. In previous publications I have mentioned that A. Pilcz, in 
1899, concluded that the more remote happenings are reproduced in 
the deeper levels of sleep, and particularly in nocturnal sleep; that, 
according to Piéron and Vaschide, the more remote experiences recur 
in deep sleep; that Hacker (1911), when studying the dreams of 
profound sleep, found that in them the remoter experiences are re- 
vived. Then came my own personal experiments of 1912-1913 
(eight reports, waking provoked at the end of the first hour of 
sleep), from which I concluded that the dreams of profound sleep 
are very imperfectly remembered, but that the sleeper has “the feel- 
ing of having dreamed” a number of things, very remote and deeply 
buried; I spoke of a “sense of return” from a distance (record of 
a dream of my late assistant, Dr. Cohen). Later experiments and 
observations confirmed all the above conclusions. It should be em- 
phasized that from the psychological aspect the dream of the “deep 
hypnic phases” is the most regressive ; it might be called the “dream 
of collective psychology.” I have found that it approximates more 
closely to the processes of invention, inspiration, and ecstasy which 
are often observed in waking life; and that it departs in a char- 
acteristic manner from the psyehic processes of attention and mental 
effort, which precisely for that reason are accompanied by mimic 
movements and variations of the respiratory rhythm, and give rise 
in the subject to conflicts which are often incurable. It is true (as I 
myself have often noted) that even in the dream there may be 
doubts, conflicts, effort, and fatigue; but dreams of this species are 
observed in the phases of light sleep. They are due to the gradation 
of the depth of sleep, and hence are related to the imperfect dream; 
that is, the dream mingled with elements of the waking conscious- 
ness, which intervene at intervals, following the oscillations of the 
curve of profundity or of the hypnic threshold. 

If from one point of view we may speak of two consciousnesses, 
whether in the healthy individual or in the pathological subject, in 
actual fact the consciousness or personality remains one and iden- 
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fical, however numerous the continual transitions between the two 
consciousnesses, whether in the waking state or in the development 
of the process of dreaming. The remembered dreams show that the 
path of communication between the diencephalic-sympathetic system 
(lower parts of the nervous system) and the cerebral cortex has not 
been interrupted. The active or dynamic unconscious (the dream 
consciousness) does not form the entire texture of the dream; we 
have here a “prevalent” activity; at its minimum in the “predor- 
mitive’’ state, moderate in superficial dreams, and at its maximum in 
the dreams of profound sleep. 

In conclusion, to diagnose the personality of the sleeper through 
his dream activity, we must take into account what may be learned 
from the sleeper himself on waking, or on being experimentally 
awakened, from his deepest sleep; that is, the sleep of the first few 
hours. 

The dream consciousness has its own ontogenesis. It begins in 
the elementary psychism which is associated with the first develop- 
ment of the nervous system. Adhering less firmly today than in the 
past to Pfliger’s old conception of the “spinal animal” and the 
genetic law of emigration recently confirmed by Monakow, and even 
H. Jackson’s law of liberation, confirmed by Head, we must realize 
that we have to deal with the elementary psychism proper to the 
whole nervous system (in animals which have a nervous system). 
We must not exclude the notion that some sort of functional activity 
may exist in the foetal nervous system and in the new-born infant. 
Meanwhile, if the myelogenic law of Flechsig is still (at least in its 
general outlines) immune to all criticism, if it is certain that even 
before birth there are myelinized nervous formations in the en- 
cephalon, we may admit that the myelinized segments are already 
functioning in some obscure fashion, but in a manner not extraneous 
to the foetal sensibility; and if they function they must do so in 
accordance with their biological purposes, so that such function can 
only be the initiation of that which will exist after birth. This be- 
ing so, we may rationally presume that the undifferentiated and un- 
remembered subconscious—undifferentiated and unremembered by 
reason of the immaturity of the cortex in the foetus and the new- 
born infant—is similar to that of the profound sleep of adults.°® 


* What I have said of the infant goes to confirm Ribot’s statement that the 
infant forms abstractions before it can speak. ; 

I should like here to refer to what I wrote in 1911 (Manifestazioni est. del 
pensiero) in Rassegna Contemporanea, IV, No. 8: “It is probable that an undif- 
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In the adult the dream appears in all its Dionysiac splendor 
(dream of light hypnic phases), while in the waking life of the adult 
Apollonian thought is dominant, with momentary Dionysiac reap- 
pearances due to the dream consciousness. The two consciousnesses 
exist in their full development as the personality of the individual 
reaches its maximum. 

At two points the nascent consciousness (of earliest infancy) 
and the dying consciousness (of old age and the moribund), which 
represent conditions of profound sleep and of thought without imag- 
inings, coincide ; namely, in certain states of profound mental changes 
and in certain moments of “divination” and ecstasy (immobility 
without vision) ; in ineffable moments (moments of extreme psychic 
impoverishment which can be reconstructed and reclothed in images 
only on waking). 

But we may still ask: What is the knowledge of having dreamed 
and the sense of remoteness, considered from the psychological point 
of view? In short, what is the state of the sleeper in profound 
phases of sleep? To reply to this I must remind the reader that 
Hacker and Kohler and I myself found in the dream “situations” 
(Bewusstheiten) ; but we are trying to express the ineffable. Ac- 
cording to our mode of regarding the problem, the “situation” indi- 
cates undifferentiated energy;*® that is, the basal “situation” on 
which affective and representative differentiations build themselves 
up. 

Thus we have reached the boundary. No greater precision is 
permitted to the psychologist. This statement must suffice: the 
dream activity tends to cease in the profounder phases of. sleep, 
while, nevertheless, permitting of the intervention and intuitive per- 
ception of the persistence of ‘personal consciousness,” but in a highly 
reduced or undifferentiated form. From what has been said above 
it will be seen that the dream as “psychic process’ must be related to 
ferentiated psychic activity, an unformulated thought, as Erdman would call a 
thing so simple and opaque . . . accompanied by an indistinct sense of life, con- 
stitutes the psychic state of the infant.” 

Gradually, however, in the very young child, the brain completes itself in the 
hemispheric segments, the organs of sense, and the sensorial centers, and thus 
“differentiated” affective and representative movement is initiated. 

The dreams of light sleep in very young children are well known. In the old 
observations of children of three made in the psychological laboratory of Rome it 
was found that the predominating dream was the affective dream of fear (Doglia 


and Banchieri) excited by summary or very rare and obscure representations. 
* See Psicol. Sperim., 1, 73 et seq. 
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all the other processes which we observe in the psychic activity of the 
waking consciousness. 

In profound sleep, correlatively with silent functioning of the 
motor (so to speak) the sensory and imaginative cortex, the cen- 
aesthetic ego, as the psychiatrist calls it, is dominant: a pure feeling, 
a species of diffuse protopathic sensibility, differing from the cer- 
ebro-spinal sensibility; that is, without particular contents, without 
objective reference. But the psychic activity is undifferentiated only 
in flashes. In reality it is (in the adult) the echoes of past repre- 
sentations that sustain the pure feeling and form the pale web of a 
personal conscious of such elementary contents. 

This mode of regarding the problem throws a bridge between 
those things which are dreamed but are ineffable (as in the mystical 
experience), and those things which are dreamed and can, however 
fantastic, be described and clearly remembered on waking. If we 
read the statements which intelligent mystics have made in all good 
faith we shall see that their most important moments, as regards the 
greatest “plenitude of love” (St. Teresa), may be compared with the 
sensations experienced by the sleeper awakened from profound sleep. 
The mystic’s “speech of silence,” the “basal sleep” of suggestion 
(V. Benussi), and the first moments of awaking from profound 
sleep are situations which, if not identical, are at least analogous." 

4 Tbid., p. 82 et seq. 








PIONEERS OF THE INFERIORITY THEORY 
A. A. ROBACK 


Since the doctrine of inferiority feeling is of vast importance 
and continues to be of actual interest in the midst of our grave eco- 
nomic and political problems, it would be a matter of some con- 
sequence to examine the various steps which led to the establishment 
of the doctrine once and for all as one of the foundations of present- 
day psychology. 

The reading public at large is under the impression that the 
theory of inferiority has been conceived wholly by Alfred Adler, just 
as the average person who has heard something about Behaviorism 
believes that prior to John B. Watson, the doctrine fundamental to 
Behaviorism was not even dreamt of. The popular mind is bent 
upon associating an article with its trade-mark to such an extent as 
to bring the same tendency to bear on intellectual achievements. 

That Adler is not the Copernicus or Columbus of the inferiority 
theory is implicitly understood by the editors of the Jnternationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Individualpsychologie, who published in the fourth 
volume of that journal a series of expressions from various authors, 
both living and dead, presumably foreshadowing the tenets of Indi- 
vidual Psychology. The surprising thing about the excerpts is that, 
with the exception of those taken from Adler’s associates, they have 
no more in common with the principles of Individual Psychology 
than with Psychoanalysis or Dynamic Psychology or, for that mat- 
ter, any type of worldly wisdom. One fails, for example, to see any- 
thing distinctly Adlerian in the quotation from Seneca: “It is not 
because something is difficult that we do not dare it, but it is because 
we don’t dare it, that it is difficult,” or in the epigram of Emerson, 
“They wish to be saved from the mischief of their vices, but not 
from their vices.” 

Even the passages in this serial anthology culled from Nietzsche, 
who surely was a pioneer of the Inferiority Psychology, are anything 
but relevant. It would seem as if the compilers of the statements 
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thought that every significant or striking utterance must be in the 
vein of Individual Psychology. Probably a Methodist or Baptist 
preacher might, if he possessed the cultural range, annex these pas- 
sages so as to bolster up his own particular church dogma. 

There is, nevertheless, no doubt that many writers were perspica- 
cious enough to see the truth of the inferiority doctrine, indeed 
some of them stating it in language so modern and precise that we 
must come to the conclusion that the inferiority theory is a common 
intuition of mankind, or at least of the best observers of mankind. 

It will not be possible in the space of a magazine article to in- 
corporate more than a few selections and to allude to an additional 
half a dozen aphorisms, proverbs, etc. 

We might, of course, obtain some material for our study in the 
productions of antiquity. The fable of the sour grapes—or at any 
rate its moral—is an exemplification of the inferiority theory which 
peers from beneath many similar morals. When Montaigne said, 
“Puisque nous ne la pouvons aveindre, vengeons nous a en médire,””* 
he was expressing the same thought. Montaigne has even gone so 
far as to say, “Every sore-eyed person is an oculist,” a dictum which 
is more than the germ of the later specific organ inferiority theory 
expounded by Adler. More in line with the sense of the modern 
inferiority doctrine is the proverb, “A hunchback is never happy 
until he sees a still greater one.” 

On the subject of infirmities and their compensation, the wise 
rogue Francis Bacon had much to say both in his Essays and his far 
greater work The Advancement of Learning. Without going into 
the latter, it will suffice to reproduce his remarkable passage on 
“Deformity” from the more popular book: 

Deformed persons are commonly even with nature; for as nature 
hath done ill by them, so do they by nature; being for the most part, as 
the Scripture saith, void of natural affection and so they have their 
revenge of nature. Certain there is a consent between the body and the 
mind, and where nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in the other. 
Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero’. . . 

Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that doth induce con- 
tempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself, to rescue and deliver him- 
self from scorn: therefore all deformed persons are extreme bold. First, 
as in their own defence, as being exposed to scorn; but in process of 
time, by a general habit. Also it stirreth in them industry, and especially 


of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness of others, that they may 
have somewhat to repay. 


*“Since we cannot obtain it, let us get even with it by abusing it.” 
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That the pillar of modern philosophy, Immanuel Kant, whose 
avoidance of the feelings in the rearing of his great critical system is 
well known, should have dwelt on the feeling of inferiority, and in 
a racial connection at that, must surprise the average student of 
philosophy; yet in his essay Beobachtungen iiber das Gefiihl des 
Schénen und Erhabenen, we find him referring to the English trait 
of accepting what we would call now tall stories particularly in the 
field of adventure as an indication of the absence of inferiority feel- 
ing in this sturdy race. Kant’s observation explains the independent 
spirit of British scientists and statesmen even today. Men weighted 
with an inferiority sense will always stop to consider their reputa- 
tion, the figure they will cut in sponsoring an unpopular view which 
is undemonstrable. Not so the English who in the words of Kant, 
though a very sensible people, nevertheless are easily inveigled to give 
credence, at least at the beginning, to something wonderful and pre- 
posterous that is boldly announced, of which there are many instances. 
But a daring mental disposition, prepared through various experiences 
in which many remarkable things had yet been proven true, readily 
breaks through the trifling scruples which soon put a damper on the 


weaker and more distrustful mind, thus at times, and without any merit 
of its own, guarding it against mistakes. 


Madame de Staél hardly knew much about modern psychology 
and still less about Adler’s Individual Psychology, but let us only 
remark how admirably she has characterized the sense of inferiority 
inherent in vanity. True to the tradition of the great French char- 
acter writers, this brilliant woman at about the age of thirty sought 
to fathom and expound the various emotional influences on man, 
singling out now this character and now that, each invested with a 
Gallicized Greek name, after the fashion of Moliére, La Bruyére, 
and the French moralists in general : 


Have you ever been in company with Damon? He is a person of 
obscure birth. He is conscious of this, and he is aware that everybody 
knows it. But, instead of displaying a contempt of this advantage, on 
grounds of reason and of interest, he has but one object in the world, 
and it is to enteftain you with the subject of the great lords with whom 
he has passed his life. He protects them, that he may not seem to be 
protected ; he calls them by their names, while their equals address them 
by their titles ; and discovers himself to be a subaltern, from his anxiety 
to avoid the appearance of inferiority. His conversation consists of 
parentheses, which, however, are the principal points of what he says. 
He would affect to drop by accident what he has the most violent in- 
clination to tell. He labors to appear disgusted with everything which 
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he envies. In order to wear the appearance of ease, he sinks into ex- 
cessive familiarity. He becomes confirmed in the habit, because nobody 
has sufficient regard for him to check his forwardness. All the atten- 
tion which he receives in company arises from the insignificance in 
which he is viewed, and the anxiety which people feel to treat his folly 
with some reserve, for fear of losing the pleasure of laughing at him. 


To whom does he appear in the light in which he wishes to be con- 
sidered? To nobody... . 


It would have been surprising if Germany’s greatest poet-philos- 
opher, the nervus vivendi of his time, had not expressed himself 
definitely on the subject of inferiority. Still greater, however, is our 
surprise to find this universal mind—and the reader is surely aware 
that we are referring to Goethe—outlining the very theory of in- 
feriority against a dynamic background, so that the following pas- 
sage from his Maxims and Reflections might easily have been written 
by a twentieth century psychologist. “The botanists,” Goethe tells 
us, “have a department of plants which they call Incomplete. One 
may say that there are also incomplete people. They are the ones 
whose longings and strivings are not in proportion with their accom- 
plishments.”’ 

It was no less a psychologist than William James, who about a 
success 


pretensions. 
“Self-feeling,” we read in that classical chapter on “The Self,” “is 


determined by the ratio of our actualities to our supposed poten- 
tialities.” James probably was not aware that Goethe had already 
come upon the same formula, just as Adler, in his frequent use of 
the phrase “Jncomplete Man,” scarcely realizes that the author of 
Faust had already coined the expression. 

Nietzsche, of course, has gone farther than anyone before him in 
driving the inferiority doctrine home, both by his lucid descriptions 
of the feeling of resentment and his scintillating apophthegms on life. 
Whether one reads his Human All Too Human or peruses his Gen- 
ealogy of Morals or his Beyond Good and Evil, not to mention his 
Will-to-Power, one is certain to strike passages which call to mind 
a great deal to be found in the most articulate writings of Adler and 
his coadjutors. The theory of compensation, the concept of flight 
from reality, and several other fundamentals of Individual Psy- 
chology are all to be rediscovered in Nietzsche’s philosophy, which is 
just studded with observations on inferiority. “A complete and 
perfect artist,” we read in The Genealogy of Morals, “is to all 


century later gave us the formula of self-esteem as 
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eternity separated from the ‘real,’ from the actual; on the other 
hand, it will be appreciated that he can at times get tired to the point 
of despair of this eternal ‘unreality’ and falseness of his innermost 
being—and that he then sometimes attempts to trespass on to the 
most forbidden ground, on reality, and attempts to have real 
existence.” 

Phrases like the “Superiority Goal,” the stock-in-trade of Indi- 
vidual Psychology, are distinctly Nietzscheian, while Hans Vaihinger 
by his elaboration of Kant’s “As if’ world has supplied the basis of 
the “guiding fiction,” so prominent in Adler’s psychology. 

Thus far the literary and philosophical approaches have been 
examined, but let us not forget that psychiatry has afforded a direct 
avenue to the topic of inferiority. The classification and graphic 
portrayal of the psychopathic inferiorities by J. L. A. Koch, a direc- 
tor of a mental hospital during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has, to my mind, never been excelled. Most remarkable is the 
sympathetic insight which Koch shows into the nature of these in- 
feriorities at a time when it was literally true that ‘“‘one-half of the 
world did not know how the other half lived.” It is almost touch- 
ing to find Koch say that many of those disclosing inferiorities are 
superior to those who are apparently free from them. Perhaps 
Koch’s understanding in this connection originated from the fact 
that he himself belonged to the category he depicted. 

Let it not be inferred that, because of the various expressions 
cited, Adler had no hand in shaping the inferiority doctrine. Per- 
haps his most original contribution is the connection of inferiority 
feeling with the inferior or defective development of a specific 
organ. This theory has not been proved, but it is extremely’ sug- 
gestive and lends itself to statistical manipulation in at least one 
phase of the theory, viz., the birthmark as an indicator of weakness 
in the organ below and in the direct vicinity of the mark. 

Aside from that, Adler has brought together the different angles 
of the inferiority theory under one purview, illuminating it with the 
reflector of dynamic psychology. The intuitions of Montaigne, 
Madame de Staél, Goethe, Nietzsche, and others who have shown so 
much insight into the failings of mankind must be cast into the 
mould of a motivation psychology before they can be put to practical 
use in the understanding, diagnosis, and therapy of neuroses arising 
from a wounded ego, and the attending complications. 














MUTUAL INTIMACY IN TWINS 


TYPES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN PAIRS OF 
IDENTICAL AND FRATERNAL TWINS 


HELMUT VON BRACKEN 


Amsterdam 


SERIES OF TWINS EXAMINED IN THE PRESENT PAPER 


Our investigations dealt with pairs of twins of the same sex 
attending primary schools in Brunswick (Germany) in the second 
half of the scholastic year 1931-32. Thus we were not dealing with 
“typical” cases arbitrarily selected,’ but with a series of twenty-eight 
unselected pairs, twenty-seven of which could actually be used in 
our experiments. 

The hereditary similarity of the pairs was studied in accordance 
with the Siemens-v. Verschuer method; valuable assistance was 
rendered by Herr H. Messer. Special importance was attached to 
the following data: form, color, and boundaries of the hair of the 
head, eye color, freckles, tongue folds, physical size, various head 
measurements, anthropometric photography (in three positions), 
and palm and finger prints. In the case of pairs, where these data 
fail to reveal non-identity with complete clearness, further anthro- 
pometrical measurements and certain biographical investigations 
were made (birth, teething, learning to walk and speak, illnesses, 
similarity as judged by parents, relatives, and friends) ; with sixteen 
pairs Dr. Jaksch of Brunswick was enabled to make blood and saliva 
tests which were analyzed by Dr. Fritz Schiff of Berlin. In diagnos- 
ing identity I had the assistance of O. v. Verschuer. Neglecting one 
doubtful case, which was not taken into consideration in the further 
investigations, I found twelve non-identical cases, and thirteen where 
identity was practically certain. With two pairs of girls, where I 
was unable to obtain full evidence (especially samples of blood) to 


The selection thus meets O. v. Verschuer’s requirements (O. v. Verschuer, 
“Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fuer phys. Anthropologie”, VI [1931], 6). 
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enable me to reach a definite conclusion, it was found possible to 
classify them as identical, so that the number of the latter pairs 
comes to be fifteen. 

Both with identical and with fraternal pairs, the distribution 
among various classes of the population and various ages roughly 
coincides ; the range of ages being between six and sixteen, and the 
majority being under twelve. The average quotient of intelligence, 
calculated by Herr O. Danker in accordance with the Binet-Simon- 
Bobertag method (1911), is somewhat lower with fraternal than 
with identical pairs; the difference, however, is inconsiderable. 
There is a fairly equal distribution among the various bodily types 
as classified by E. Kretschmer, if indeed this classification is relevant 
at that age. The distribution as among the sexes is less favorable 
(identicals: four pairs of girls, eleven of boys; fraternals: seven 
pairs of boys, five pairs of girls). 

The psychological studies were carried through in several stages 
between the summer of 1931 and that of 1933. Unfortunately it 
proved impossible to test all the pairs in every experiment, although 
every effort was made to study the maximum number. 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF Two TYPES OF TWINS 
WituH REGARD TO SoOcIAL STRUCTURE 


METHODS: INTERVIEW AND FREE OBSERVATION 


The methods used in my investigations of the social structure of 
pairs of twins, i.e., of the totality of social relations as between the 
partners, consisted in interviews, free observation, and experiments. 
Let us begin by dealing with the carrying out and results of inter- 
views and free observation. 

The partners of the various pairs of twins, as well as their 
parents, were interviewed; in most instances there were two inter- 
views at an interval of one or two years. The interviews were car- 
ried out by various independent collaborators. In many cases ques- 
tions were also addressed to the form master. In the interviews a 
rough general plan was followed, with the minimum of formality, 
and notes were taken either at the time or subsequently.” 


* The following points were specially emphasized in the interviews: quantity of 
time spent in company (division of the day, behavior when separated), quality of 
time spent together (what happens when one has something the other has not; 
when one can do something the other cannot; if one has been naughty; if one is 
to be punished; if the two quarrel; if one quarrels with another person; when 
both are in difficulties) ; tastes (food, drink, games, reading, dress, future pro- 
fession) ; partners, other sisters or brothers, parents, companions. 
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Ample opportunities for observation were afforded by visits to 
the parents, or when accompanying the children to the tests and back, 
at the time when measurements were taken at school, etc. The author 
was greatly assisted at interviews and observations by Herr Voélken- 
ing. It should be pointed out that facts ascertained by different 
methods and at different times showed considerably fewer contra- 
dictions than are customary in this kind of investigation. Such 
contradictions as were discovered could easily be cleared up by fur- 
ther investigation or by studying further material available in large 
quantities relating to the pair in question. 

The results obtained can be summarized as follows: 


1. Among our pairs of twins there are two types of social structure 
co-extensive with the types of similarity. 


2. The type of social structure of identical pairs is characterized by 
a high degree of attachment ; this is due to a strong mutual liking and a 
peculiar tendency towards codrdination; on the other hand the type of 
the fraternal pairs shows a considerably less degree of attachment; this 
is due to a less intense mutual liking and a strong tendency towards 
superiority in each partner. 


To explain the above a representative pair of boys and girls is 
briefly described in its social structure at the end of this article. 

A number of comparisons shows clearly that identicals spend 
much more time together than fraternals. How do they spend their 
time together? There is a strong resemblance between the partners. 
Do they bore each other? Or do they compete with each other, so 
that there is a tendency towards quarrels ?* We find that the opposite 
is the case. We find with identicals not only that they support each 
other, but that there is a definite tendency towards codrdination, 
which, in fact, is generally achieved. ‘We two are equal, and it is 
pleasant so,” one partner of a pair of identicals replied to the ques- 
tion whether he would prefer to have greater abilities than the other. 

With fraternal pairs the results strike us as comparatively un- 
favorable. The fact that there is some amount of disagreement be- 
tween fraternal partners does not mean, however, that fraternal 
twins are less sociable than the identicals. On the contrary, while 
identicals are superior in harmony, as between each other, this har- 
mony is often absent when they come into contact with a third 
person. Serious difficulties, more especially, frequently occur in 


* This is the claim made by W. Koehn, Archiv. F. Rassen-und Gesellschafts- 
biologie, XXV (1931), p. 72. 
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their relations to the other sex in later life ;* and the very tendency 
towards coérdination can be a cause of conflict, e.g., when one of a 
pair of sisters marries a less prosperous husband than the other. 

Even with identicals it is sometimes found that one partner is 
less retiring than the other; in such cases it is this one who does the 
talking. In this respect there is no great distinction between the two 
types. In cases, however, where there is not a standing spokesman, 
identicals generally meet difficult situations jointly, and fraternals 
individually. Where there are no other brothers or sisters, or where 
there is a considerable difference in age, one partner generally has 
an orientation towards the father, and the other towards the mother. 

The cases used for purposes of illustration are relatively clear 
manifestations of their respective types. The main characteristics 
are sometimes blurred, but they do not affect the point at issue. 

More striking exceptions are found in three cases: in one male 
and in one female pair of fraternals a higher degree of attachment 
is found than with other fraternals; and in one case of male iden- 
ticals there is an opposite variation from the normal. In all these 
three cases we find that the persons in question are not striking rep- 
resentatives of their bodily types. 

It may be more than a coincidence that the pair of identicals 
mentioned is of a leptosomatous disposition, while the two pairs of 
fraternals are chubby pykniks. Possibly Kretschmer’s character- 
types play a part here. Further it would appear that a radical mani- 
festation of the identical type is less common with males than with 
females. Finally, with increasing age® the firm social structure of a 
pair of identicals is somewhat ltbosened—as far as we could ascer- 
tain—more especially after puberty and when the time comes to 
earn a living. In early childhood, on the other hand, the degree of 
attachment seems to be somewhat greater, in both types. In any 
case it is not disputed that there are other classifications possible for 
pairs of twins besides the one used here. 

A further elucidation of the latter phenomena and further 
studies of twins of different sex® cannot be undertaken in the present 
paper. 


*Cf. H. Poll, Zwillinge in Dichtung und Wirklichkeit (Berlin, 1930). 

_ * The social structure of four pairs of identicals, aged 17, 19, 23, and 37, inves- 
tigated by O. Seelig, corresponds in essentials with our findings for a more youth- 
bs ~~ > Ne Seelig, Zwillingsindividualitaét und Zwillingsgemeinschaft, Hamburg, 

iss., . . 
* Cf. D. Jaehner, Zeitschr. f. ang. Psych., 1930, Beiheft 51. 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHECK OF THE TYPES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


1. COMPARISONS MADE BETWEEN PARTNER AND SELF 


The children were asked singly (in the absence of their partner) : 
“Can your sister (brother) do better than you at school, at play, at 
home?” Eighteen months or two years later the question was re- 
peated in the same easy manner, but in somewhat different words: 
“In what respect can you do better than your sister (brother)”? The 
second questioning differed from the first in that particular attention 
was paid to information about school, work at home (household 
help, etc.), games, afid sport. 


The following are a number of typical replies; they are given by 
way of elucidation : 


Pair of girl-identicals : 


1931 (age 8). Lisel: “We are equally good at everything at school 
and at home.” 

Ilse: ““We are equal at everything, even at home. Lisel’s handwriting 
is somewhat bigger; otherwise we do everything alike.” 

1933. Lisel: (a) School: “I was better for two years and she was 
better for two years. At the moment Ilse is better.” (b) Work at 
home: both equal. (c) Games and sport: “I am better at jumping, and 
Ilse better at ball games.” 

Ilse: (a) School: “I am a little better but we are practically equal.” 
(b) Work at home: “We are equal; sometimes one is better, and some- 
times the other.” (c) Games and sport: “At the moment I am better 
at serving at tennis. I could not say which is the better player.” 


Pair of boy fraternals: 


1931 (age 9). Hugo: “My brother is better at arithmetic; other- 
wise we are equal at school. I am better at homework.” 

Walter: “I am better at arithmetic and writing, and my brother at 
reading. I am stronger and the better runner. When we play at Red 
Indians two will run away before me.” 

1933. Hugo: (a) School: “I am better at reading and natural his- 
tory, Walter at writing and arithmetic. Otherwise we are equal.” (b) 
Work at home: “I am better at shopping; my brother is lazy, otherwise 
equal.” (c) Games and sport: both equal. 

Walter: (a) School: “I am better in arithmetic and Hugo in dicta- 
tion.” (b) Work at home: “My brother is better at carpentry.” (c) 
Games and sport: “I am better at everything, singing included.” 


These replies show the difference in the attitude towards the 
partner; fraternals like to put themselves in the foreground and to 
diminish their partner, while identicals are fairer and even fall into 
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the opposite extreme. On the one side there is a strong attachment 
and tendency towards equalization; on the other a slighter attach- 
ment and a desire to get the better of the other partner. 

Such was the case in the instances quoted. What is the position 
with regard to the other pairs? In order to obtain an answer the 
various replies of the two partners were compared to see whether 
they were (a) favorable for the partner (or unfavorable for self), 
or (b) neutral (the two being in agreement), or finally (c) less 
favorable for the partner (or more favorable for self). With each 
child the answers indicating attachment and objectivity [(a) and 
(b)] were added, and the sum divided by the answers to (c). The 
lower the value of the quotient, the less may we suspect the attach- 
ment to be, and the greater the tendency towards superiority, and 
conversely. Accordingly, we call this quotient the quotient of 
attachment. 

The result (tables 1 and 2) show that the degree of attachment 
is greater with identicals than with fraternals. The reliability of the 
quotient of attachment measured against the contingency (agree- 
ment) between the 1931 and the 1933 statement (by means of the 
well-known Yule formula,’ values of 1 and over being taken to- 
gether) is found to be Q = 0.58, a value which in view of the long 
interval and the slight alteration in the questions is fairly high. 





TABLE 1 


Quotient of Attachment 1931 


Quotient of 


Partner of 


TABLE 2 


Quotient of Attachment 1933 


Quotient of 


Partner of 


attachment amen” ~paae aa attachment Identical Fraternal 
‘a 


as Pair 
17. 10 1 

1 5 1 

0 3 1 


Total 18 18 
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If the proportion between answers relating to the partner and 
the answers relating to self are calculated in the replies given by the 
children, a considerable preponderance of the latter type of answers 
is established in the case of fraternals; the latter differ from iden- 
ticals, where the two types of answers are found to be approximately 
equal. Such was the case in 1931 as well as in 1933. 
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Naturally these somewhat mechanical operations miss a number 
of details; thus the caution is slighted with which identicals were 
judged in our example. In order not to miss this the answers were 
taken as a whole and the different pairs were classified in accordance 
with their replies, the latter being divided into such where the re- 
plies of the two partners resembled the identical or the fraternal 
type given above. The results have been tabulated in tables 3 and 
4. Nearly half the exceptions are due to three pairs which did not 
conform to type. 





TABLE 3 TABLE 4 

Types for Comparative Judgment, 1931 | Types for Comparative Judgment, 1933 
Replies Identicals Fraternals Replies Identicals Fraternals 
Closely Closely 
attached 8 3 attached 12 1 
Slightly Slightly 
attached 1 6 attached 2 9 

Total 9 7] Total 14 10 








The degree of reliability calculated as a probability between 1931 
and 1933, according to the Yule formula, is Q 0.81, which is a 
high figure. 

2. COMPETITIVE TASKS 

The idea underlying the following experiment is to place pairs 
of twins in a situation favoring competitive tasks, and to compare 
the behavior of identical and fraternal pairs in this situation. The 
children were asked to do simple tasks in four periods of ten minutes 
each, partly jointly and partly separately (Table 5). An interval of 
two to three minutes was made between the period. Two kinds of 
tasks were set, viz., substitution in accordance with the Peters and 
Laemmermann method (substitution of letters in various words, 
using a “code’’),* and addition of one-digit numbers. These tasks 
were so simple that all the children with the exception of one feeble- 
minded pair did them with ease. At the time of the experiments 
(first half of 1933) the children were at the end of the second school 
year. 





TABLE 5 


Distribution of Kinds of Task Over Periods of Work 
Period I Substitution Working in Pairs 
Period II Substitution Working Singly 
Period III Addition Working Singly 
Period IV Addition Working in Pairs 





* The “code” consisted of a piece of cardboard the size of a postcard. 
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While working in pairs the partners sat at continuous sides of a 
large table fifty-nine by sixty-three inches. The children were un- 
able to change their positions because there were partitions on either 
side of their seat, such as are used in many desks. The distance be- 
tween the eyes of one child and the work of the other was roughly 
one metre, and this distance, in view of the position of the paper, 
the ease of the task, and the brief duration of the individual tasks, 
sufficed to prevent any copying. On the other hand the arrangement 
was such that each child could at any time discover easily how much 
work had been done by the other at any moment. 

While the work was in progress a grown-up person was present 
to supervise; while he appeared to be occupied quietly by himself, 
his task actually was to watch unobtrusively and to take care that 
instructions were followed. When isolated work was being done 
one of the partners was sent into an adjoining room, where he was 
watched in a similar manner. 

Instructions for substitution were given in accordance with the 
author’s directions,® the only difference being that a careful check 
was made before work began to see that the younger children really 
understood what they had been told to do. Further, before work 
began, the children were interested by being told that they were deal- 
ing with some secret writing. No special competitive stimulus in 
order to induce quick working was given, although the children were 
told that they might be able to see how their partner was progressing. 
Most of them interpreted this as a suggestion for competition. 

At the main experiments thirteen identical and nine fraternal 
pairs took part. Checking experiments were also made with one 
identical and one fraternal pair. - 

Result of Main Experiments. The experiments gave infor- 
mation on the number and the percentage of errors made by the 
children in each of the four periods; notes were also taken by the 
watchers. 

The result of the latter observations chiefly covers a number of 
competition symptoms of children working in pairs, and gives the 
impression that less trouble is taken over isolated work. They do 
not provide sufficient material for a comparison between identical 
and fraternal twins. 

The percentage of errors is very low and dispersal is very high. 


* Stern-Wiegmann, Methodensammlung zur Intelligenzpruefung (Leipzig, 1926, 
3rd Edition), pp. 158-159. 
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They do not, accordingly, provide satisfactory basis for any con- 
clusions. 

On the other hand, the small number of errors gives to the 
amount of work done a decisive importance. In estimating the 
amount done, we differ from Peters and Laemmermann in not count- 
ing tasks overlooked and confining ourselves to those actually 
tackled, correctly or incorrectly. 

The quantities of work done were compared by calculating the 
percentage intrageminal differences, i.e., the difference of the part- 
ners in each period of work was divided by the mean value of the 
partners of the pair in question during the period and multiplied by 
a hundred. The average percentage intrageminal differences in each 
period of work, and for each type of similarity, is shown in Table 6. 








TABLE 6 
Averages of Intrageminal Differences in Per Cent 
Period of Work Identicals Fraternals 
I. Substitution 
Working in Pairs 9.9 16.7 
II. Substitution 
Isolated Work 19.1 17.2 
III. Addition 
Isolated Work 16.8 20.5 
IV. Addition 


Working in Pairs 11.0 30.1 





The averages of the percentual intrageminal differences in the 
case of fraternals are higher in three periods of work than with 
identicals. This is the usual observation. We next observe that 
with identicals the value when doing isolated work is considerably 
greater than when working in pairs, while with fraternals the case 
is different, their differences being roughly equal in the two periods 
in which substitution was done while with addition the difference is 
considerably less in isolated work and greater when working in pairs. 

Thus identical pairs tend towards an increase in the intrageminal 
difference when doing isolated work; it would appear that the sim- 
ilarity of behavior as between identicals is disturbed by their separa- 
tion in space. Fraternals, on the other hand, do not conform to type 
in this respect. 

The greater amount of work was done on an average in the sec- 
ond period. This is partly, but probably not entirely, due to increas- 
ing practice, a view supported by the curious fact that the average 
increase in substituticn is ten per cent in pairs of each type, whereas 
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in the case of addition identicals improve by eighteen per cent, and 
fraternals only by six per cent. There are considerable variations in 
values between individuals. 

Accordingly if we subtract the percentage increase in efficiency 
in substitution from the increase in addition, the result is positive in 
the majority of cases with identicals, and negative with fraternals. 

What is the meaning of this? In the case of substitution isolated 
work followed work in pairs, whereas the reverse sequence was fol- 
lowed with addition. Thus it appears that in most cases the in- 
creased efficiency is less considerable with fraternals when work in 
pairs follows isolated work, whereas with identicals it is greater in 
this case. 

We are carried a step further by W. Moede’s proposition, to the 
effect that if a spirit of competition is to be promoted the distance 
between the partners must not be excessive.*° Now in the case 
of fraternals the similarity is less and the distance between partners 
accordingly considerable. Thus it is not surprising that the real 
spirit of competition could not arise with the majority of fraternals 
when adding, because one of them knew from experience that the 
other was better at adding and consequently lost courage, while the 
other, for this reason, was not compelled to take any particular 
trouble. 

If we are correct, the pairs of fraternals whose efficiency in- 
creases relatively little in the second period of addition should pos- 
sess a large intrageminal difference in the first period, and con- 
versely. In order to check this (remembering that there were six 
cases which increased relatively less in the second period of addition 
than in the second period of substitution) we take the six pairs with 
the highest intrageminal difference in the first period of addition; 
it is then found that these pairs agree almost exactly with the other 
six pairs (Table 7). Thus the rule for fraternals is: where the 
intrageminal difference is great, the increase or decrease of efficiency 
is little, in the case of work in pairs as opposed to isolated work; 
and conversely, where the intrageminal difference is slight, the in- 
crease in efficiency is considerable when working in pairs. 

What is the case with identicals? It is the exact reverse. If 
we proceed as with fraternals, no result is reached. But if we take 
the three identical pairs having the lowest intrageminal difference, 
in the first period of addition, and compare them, we find, with two 


*F. Moede, Experimentelle Massenpsychologie (Leipzig, 1920), p. 164. 
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exceptions, that where the intrageminal difference is considerable, 
the increase in efficiency is also considerable, and where the intra- 
geminal difference is slight, the increase or decrease in efficiency is 
slight. (Three cases are taken because in the second period of addi- 
tion three cases have a less percentage increase than in the second 
period of substitution. See Table 7.) 















TABLE 7 
Percentage Increase in Efficiency and Intrageminal Difference 


Intrageminal Percentage increase of second period 
difference of first of addition less percentage increase 
period of addition of second period of substitution 

More than 0 0 or less 


Identical above 8.4 

below 8.4 
Fraternals above 8.4 
below 8.4 
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We are surprised to find that the same limiting value (8.4 per 
cent) can be used for the intrageminal difference of identicals and 
of fraternals. Presumably differences in efficiency lying below this 
figure are subliminal for the partners. The two exceptions among 
fraternals are due to the two pairs not conforming to type. The 
behavior of fraternals is in entire agreement with Moede’s experi- 
ences. Where the difference in efficiency is slight, emulation arises 
and promotes efficiency, whereas this does not take place where the 
difference is considerable. One partner tries to excel the other, and 
the trouble taken by individuals depends upon the chance they have 
of succeeding. 

The behavior of identicals, on the other hand, differs absolutely 
from the normal. The greater the difference in efficiency as be- 
tween partners, the greater is the increase in efficiency. A study of 
the individual values and observations during work shows that the 
process is roughly as follows. At the beginning of the second period 
of addition the weaker partner becomes aware of his weakness. He 
is not discouraged and takes great trouble in order to catch up with 
his partner. The better partner, on the other hand, does not allow 
himself to be caught immediately, but at the same time gives the 
weaker partner a chance. Neither partner likes the big distance and 
each tries to eliminate it without entirely losing his head. And, in- 
deed, the intrageminal differences of the second period of addition 
are considerably lower than in the first period (see above). The 
fact observed in one of the preliminary experiments shows how 
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much identicals dislike a big distance: two little girls began to cry 
because they were not equal. 

This also provides us with the solution of the mystery: the 
slight “subliminal” difference is not sufficient to provide a stimulus 
for identicals, since that equality which they so much desire does, in 
fact, exist. Why, therefore, make any effort? With fraternals the 
object is to excel the partner, whereas with identicals it is to preserve 
the harmony, or where it has been disturbed, to restore it. On the 
one hand we have a tendency towards superiority, and on the other 
towards equality.*? 

In order to check this view the intrageminal differences were 
artificially altered in two places, one relating to an identical and one 
to a fraternal pair. Without the knowledge of the other partner 
one partner was asked to multiply the figures which the other was 
adding, a task which, of course, was somewhat more difficult. 

The pair of identical twin girls, whose efficiency was in this way 
more strongly differentiated, behaved exactly in the same way as 
other pairs of identicals, having considerable intrageminal differ- 
ence: while the intrageminal difference was 21.6 per cent in isolated 
addition, it was no more than 12.8 per cent when adding in pairs! 
The two sisters contributed characteristically in this mutual equal- 
ization. The less efficient of the two increased her efficiency by 
twenty-one per cent, and the more efficient by only eleven per cent 
(the latter had increased her efficiency by seventeen per cent in the 
second period of substitution). 

The behavior of frateryal boy twins was wholly different. Here 
the better of the two was told .to do the multiplying so that the 
chances of the two boys were artificially equalized. Furious com- 
petition resulted. The better of the two, placed at a disadvantage, 
used every means to overcome his brother. When he failed in spite 
of every endeavor he wrote meaningless figures in order to get on 
more quickly, with the result that he made the abnormal number of 
sixty mistakes in 189 sums. The actual quantitative difference, 
which amounted to 10.6 per cent in isolated addition, was thus not 
much increased, and amounted to 13.3 per cent in addition in pairs. 
In a repetition of the experiment both the partners added. And now 
the intrageminal difference was relatively considerable (24.3 per 


4 One might speak of two kinds of rivalry: “Mit-Wetteifer” (harmonious riv- 
alry) with identicals, and “Gegen-Wetteifer” (unharmonious rivalry). Cf. L 
Stoltenberg, Verhandlungen des VI. Deutschen Soziologentages (Tuebingen, 
1929), pp. 100-102. 
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cent) and increased considerably when the boys were adding in 
pairs, the reason being the customary decrease of interest (65.9 per 
cent). Unfortunately we were prevented from repeating the ex- 
periment with the identicals. 

These two checking experiments entirely confirm the results of 
the main experiments. 






Our SOcIAL STRUCTURE TYPES AND GENETIC PsyCHOLOGY 


What explanation is there for the different social structure of 
identical and fraternal pairs of twins? What is the effect of these 
differences of social structure upon the psychical ontogenesis of the 
partners and more especially upon the genesis of intrageminal dif- 
ferences ? 

We would submit the following hypothesis. 

Owing to the similar hereditary disposition there are optimum 
chances in the case of identicals that the slight misunderstandings 
which are an important cause of conflicts between brothers and sis- 
ters and companions generally in early childhood are few in number 
and easily eliminated. Thus the understanding between the two 
partners of an identical pair is much greater than that between either 


way 


ffer- 
lated 


airs! 

jual- member and other persons. With fraternals, on the other hand, 
y by centrifugal tendencies have greater play since the intimate under- 
cent standing due to similar hereditary disposition is not present to the 


same degree.’? It will be the work of future investigations to show 
whether there are any other causes. 

Is it possible that the similarity between identicals which thus 
promotes an understanding should be obliterated in time by various 
external stimuli? 


n the 


Here 
t the 


taal Our facts clearly indicate what has been demonstrated by P. T. 

spite Wilson for children of high-school age,!* that similarity of consti- 
et Of tution tends to lead to the selection of similar external stimuli while 
or a dissimilarity of constitution leads to the selection of different stimuli. 
rence, Now external stimuli are not entirely determined by the consti- 
oa tution, and a pair of twins growing up in similar surroundings find 
pairs. very many different external stimuli, e.g., when one of the parents 
i now pays more attention to one twin and the other to the other, etc. 
3 pet Here the social structure of the pair of twins exerts a regulating 
= a function. The frequent companionship and the firm partnership 
cf. L * It is conceivable that this might provide a basis for a study of understanding 
bingen, on hereditary lines. 


*P. T. Wilson, Psychological Bulletin, XXIX (1932), pp. 540 and 541. 
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structure of identicals bring it about that the external stimuli are 
not as different as they might be. There is further a high degree of 
attachment and a tendency towards similarity which usually cause 
the differentiating stimuli, when they do arise, to be compensated, 
Thus, where identicals live together, there is a characteristic tendency 
towards uniformity which must inevitably exert a powerful causal 
influence upon the properties of such twins. Our experiments fur- 
nished clear evidence in this sense. 

On the other hand the slight degree of attachment and the 
tendency towards superiority between fraternals brings about a 
tendency towards differentiation where the twins live together; and 
this tendency, too, inevitably has a causal influence. 

This fact is relevant to attempts to infer the share of hereditary 
dispositions and environment from the differences between twins." 

A further study of the types of social structure in twins would 
seem to be desirable in view of the small number of pairs studied 
and because the study was restricted to children of school age. The 
uniformity of our results permits an optimistic view to be formed 
on the result of such a check, and this is supported by an interesting 
fact pointed out by H. Poll,’® to the effect that in fairy tales or 
myths all pairs of fraternals hate and even murder each other 
(Jacob and Esau, Romulus and Remus), whereas this is never the 
case with what may be called identicals, e.g., Castor and Pollux, who 
are taken as patterns of brotherly harmony. 


CoMPARISON OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A PAIR OF IDENTICALS AND A 
PAIR OF: FRATERNALS (Boys) 








Identical ; 
each other; under ten years old; 


frequently . taken for’ 


Fraternals. Easily distinguishable; 
under ten years old, only children; 


body type probably pycnic (see body type leptosomatous (our il- 


picture). 


lustration shows a different pair). 


Degree of Attachment 


The pair is almost inseparable. 
When one-of the boys had to go 
to school alone one morning when 
the other was ill, it was difficult to 
make him go. When they met 
again there was an emotional scene. 

The two go to school together, 


Hans said that he does not mind 
being separated from his brother. 
Karl even says: “I should be glad 
if my brother were disposed of ; he 
is so cheeky.” In fact the parents 
report that they show no regret 
or longing when separated. 


“ Cf. my treatise “Vererbung und Milieu” (Heredity and Environment), Hand- 
buch der Padagogischen Milieukunde (Halle, 1932), esp. p. 50. 
*H. Poll, Zwillinge in Dichtung und Wirklichkeit (Berlin, 1930), p. 37. 
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are always together during lessons 
and intervals, feed together, play 
with the same companions, if any, 
and have the same interests. They 
go to bed together, but there is a 
certain difficulty about getting up 
because apparently one of them 
requires more sleep. 


They do not get up together; 
they do go to school together; 
homework is done sometimes sep- 
arately and sometimes not. Often 
they do not play together; e.g., 
Hans will be alone in the play- 
ground while Karl is taking a walk 
with the parents. If one is ill in 
bed, the other plays unconcernedly 
outside and only looks in for a 
moment from time to time. They 
have different companions and 
different interests. 


Degree of Liking 


If one is given a sweet and the 
other not, he petitions for the 
other. Both frequently quarrel 
with their sister, but rarely with 
each other, and the quarrel is al- 
ways quickly over. When the one 
had difficulty in learning to write, 
being left-handed, the other fre- 
quently helped him and admired 
any progress he made. If one is 
to be punished, the other asks for 
him to be let off and cries if he 
cries. 


Hans is generous but Karl not. 
They often quarrel and it fre- 
quently takes a long time before 
they are friends again; generally 
the overtures come from Hans. 
In homework they do “not always” 
help each other. Asked how much 
they liked each other, Karl said, 
“As much as my cousin who is liv- 
ing with us,” while Hans said: “I 
like him, only sometimes not.” If 
Hans is to be punished, Karl says, 
“Do him good,” while Hans puts 
in a word for him and cries with 
him. If one is quarreling with a 
third person, the other does not 
feel obliged to assist (a rare 
phenomenon, even with this type). 


Direction of Desire for Appreciation 


Asked if they would like to be 
able to do more than the other, 
both answered emphatically in the 
negative. A characteristic school 
report: one says: “Mother, I 
made a mistake in arithmetic” ; the 
other: “I also made a mistake—in 
writing.” Or again, when the 
mother says to one: “You didn’t 
write that well, the other says: 
“I have written in the same way.” 


Asked the question of the adjoin- 
ing column, Karl replied: “Yes, I 
should like to be able to whack 
him,” while Hans proudly re- 
plied: “I can whack him.” Hans 
is more active, bolder, and is the 
spokesman when dealing with 
others. Karl is quieter and more 
reflective. 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COMPARISON OF SocIAL STRUCTURE OF A PAIR OF IDENTICALS AND A 
PAIR OF FRATERNALS (GIRLS) 


Identicals, are frequently taken 
for each other; about ten years 
old. No other children. Body 
type probably leptosome (see pic- 
ture). 


Fraternals; never taken for each 
other; under ten, no other chil- 
dren! body type pyknyk (the il- 
lustration shows a different pair). 


Degree of Attachment 


The two are always together. 
When one was ill for three days, 
the sister could not be induced to 
go to school alone, although she 
is fond of school and works well. 
According to the parents a separa- 
tion makes them physically un- 
well. They generally play alone 
and they have only one friend, 
whom they have in common. Both 
would like to be school mistresses 
and are fond of reading; other in- 
terests largely agree, with slight 
exceptions. Their relations to the 
parents are slightly different, as is 
the case with almost all twins who 
are only children, one being at- 
tached rather to the father and the 
other to the mother. 


The two go to school together and 
sit at the same form, but apart 
from that they are not often seen 
together. When doing homework 
they sit apart, and in games they 
are often seen separately. A 
lengthy separation would be quite 
feasible, according to the parents. 
Such a separation would be taken 
more easily by Thea than by 
Gudrun. 

They often have different com- 
panions and their interests partly 
agree and partly do not. 


Degree of Liking 


If one is given a present, she 
shares it with the other. They 
sometimes quarrel but are always 
reconciled “at the same moment.” 
As soon as one wants to go away 
they immediately embrace and all 
is well. 

If one is reprimanded at school, 
the other is equally affected. They 
often rebuke and encourage each 
other. If one is to be punished at 
home, the other is very sad. She 
cries with her sister and pleads for 
her. 


The two quarrel frequently, and 


“each insists that she is in the right. 


The quarrel often is of long 
duration. 

Thea is often envious of Gud- 
run, and Gudrun less frequently 
of Thea. 

They do not tell tales of each 
other; if Thea is to be whipped, 
Gudrun supports her (formerly 
she used to cry with her). Thea, 
on the other hand, remains indif- 
ferent. 

If one quarrels with another 
child, the other usually does not 
come to her assistance; in this re- 
spect both are alike. 
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Direction of Desire for Appreciation 


Asked whether they would like to 
be able to do more than the other, 
each vigorously replied “Yes.” 
(See above on envy.) 


The two insist on having every- 
thing alike, down to the least de- 
tail. Asked whether one would 
like to have more than the other, 
both replied in the negative. They 
are, in fact, sad if they cannot do 
the same things, and they help 
each other. 





THE MEASUREMENT OF HANDWRITING 
CONSIDERED AS A FORM OF 
EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


O. L. HARVEY 


Boston 


It is not the aim of the investigation here reported either to con- 
firm or to refute the claims of graphologists. That the findings 
actually do to some extent both confirm and contradict is, from the 
point of view of the writer, irrelevant. To avoid disputation the 
approach has had to be impartial concerning both the claims of 
graphologists and the criticisms of most psychologists. In con- 
sequence it has been necessary to assume nothing and to commence 
investigation at the beginning as though the field of research were 
still untouched. Definition of terms and objective measurement have 
been the constant watchwords of this investigation. The method in- 
volved has been psycho-statistical. 

The aims of this study are three: (1) What in a given sample 
of handwriting—the cold, finished product—can actually be meas- 
ured objectively with the aid of ruler and protractor? (2) How re- 
liable are such measures? (3) What relationship do such measures 
bear to scores obtained on recognized personality scales ? 

The sample selected to be copied was a short paragraph of 139 
words taken from Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio. The 
language is simple and the subject-matter interesting. Subjects were 
requested to become familiar with the contents of the passage, pre- 
sented to them on mimeographed sheets, and to seat themselves com- 
fortably before copying it in ink in their customary handwriting 
onto a sheet of standard typing paper. The excerpt was copied out- 
side of the classroom. 

Some two hundred cases have so far been collected, but only 
fiftv have been measured and prepared for presentation here. They 
comprise a group of college girls, ranging in age from nineteen to 

* See Fig. 1. 
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twenty-four. The population was selected so as to obtain a group 
in which the distribution of scores on the personality scales approx- 
imated that of the populations on which the scales themselves were 
standardized." 

From every subject scores were obtained on the Clark Revision 
of the Thurstone Personality Schedule (prepared by R. R. Wil- 
loughby) and the Allport Ascendance-Submission Scale.2 The 
latter is referred to by June E. Downey in an earlier number of 
this journal (I, 1.). The personality schedule, on the other hand, 
comprises a list of questions such as: Do you daydream frequently ? 
Do you lack self-confidence? Do you like to be alone? In response 
to these the subject is required to indicate on a scale of five points 
the extent to which she manifests the behavior described. The 
higher the total score the more psychoneurotic the subject. 

The method of handwriting measurement involved is complex 
and would occupy too much space to describe here. The writer will 
gladly provide details to interested research workers. Briefly, the 
procedure involves plotting on thin millimetre graph-paper, superim- 
posed on the handwriting sample, certain outlines, heights, and dis- 
tances, which are subsequently measured by means of a millimetre- 
rule. The graph-paper is arranged in such a way that the ordinates 
conform to the apparent predominant slope of the handwriting. The 
marks include : a base-line for every word, extending from the ordi- 
nate of its first downstroke to that of its last; the extreme points of 
certain “‘i’s,” small letters, upper projections and lower; and actual 
tracings of every t-bar and i-dot. 

The writer has identified a considerable number of different di- 
rect measures of handwriting, as well as several ratios between some 
of these measures. In the following list, some of these measures are 
defined, and the measuring technique itself is described. The numeral 
to the left of the descriptive name corresponds to that on the record 
cards, and is used throughout this article. The numerals and the 
abbreviations in parentheses after each name will be used freely 
throughout the tabulations.* 

The measures are as follows: 


** See Fig. 2 for selected samples of the handwriting of extreme cases. 

* Unfortunately, cost of printing and exigencies of space do not permit of re- 
producing here all of the original data. They may be borrowed from the writer, 
however, by qualified researchers. 

*See Appendix. 
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. Letter slope (itr sl): This is the slope of the graph-ordinate-axis, 
and is measured in degrees from the right reiative to the line drawn 
parallel to the bottom edge of the script sheet. 

. Line slope (in sl): This is the average of the slopes representing 
the best fit to the base-lines in the first half of every line. 

. Letter spacing (ltr sp): This is the width of the average of the 120 
letters included in the sixteen selected marked words scattered 
throughout the script. The measure is determined by totalling the 
“slope-lengths” of the base-lines of these words, and dividing by 
120. By “slope-length” of a base-line is meant the length of the 
base-line measured not horizontally along the base-line, but at right 
angles to the letter-slope from the ordinate passing through the 
beginning of the base-line to that passing through the end of it. 

. Word spacing (wd sp): This is the average of thirty measures 
(the first ten from each third of the paragraph) of the “slope- 
width” of spaces between base-lines in the same row. 

. t-dot deviation (i-dev): The algebraic average of the “slope-dis- 
tances” (i.e., the distances measured at right angles to the letter- 
slope) of all i-dots measured from the ordinate passing through the 
top-point of the stem to that passing through the centre of the dot.‘ 

. t-bar length (t-lgt): The average of thirty measures (ten to every 
third of the paragraph), measured horizontally and overall, regard- 
less of either the slope or the shape of the bar. The bar should, 
however, be independent at both ends. 

. Measure 25 divided by measure 26. 

. Line spacing (In sp): The average distance between lines. Meas- 
ure along the medial vertical line the distance between the topmost 
row of base-lines and the bottommost row, and divide by the num- 
ber of rows less one.5 
Upper projection height (U P ht): The average of sixty measures 
(the first twenty in each third of the paragraph). Measure from 
base-lines vertically up to the appropriate marks. 

32. Capital height (cap ht): The average of the heights of all capitals. 
Measured in the same way as upper projections. 

33. Measure 32 divided by measure 31 (known as capital ratio). 

34. Lower projection height (L P ht): The average of all measures 
from base-lines vertically down to the appropriate marks. 

35. Measure 34 divided by measure 31 (known as lower projection 
ratio). | 

36. Small letter height (sm ltr ht): The average of all measures from 
base-lines vertically up to the appropriate marks. 

37. Measure 36 divided by measure 31 (known as small letter ratio). 

*When dot is not simple, but a dash or a circle, measure to the extreme left 

point of the dot, unless such point is indeterminable, in which case omit. If only 
a few dots are inserted, measure all. 
*If in a script there were separate paragraphs, the paragraphs would have to be 


measured separately and then totalled. The spaces between paragraphs would not 
be included in the measure. 
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38. t-bar altitude (t-alt): The average of thirty measures (ten to 
every third of the paragraph) of vertical distance from base-line to 
point at which t-bar does, or probably would if either were ex- 
tended, intersect the t-stem. 

39. i-dot altitude (i-alt): The average of the vertical distances from 
base-line to dot of every alternate “i” in the pattern. 

40. Loopiness (lp): This measure is obtained not from the pattern but 
from the script itself. Count separately the number of upper pro- 
jections and of lower projections which are written as loops. To 
constitute a loop the form must show an area of white completely 
surrounded by an ink line. No other form is admitted, But 
whether a projection should be looped or not makes no difference ; 
if looped it is counted as a loop. Now, it is known from an analysis 
of the printed paragraph just how many upper projections (in the 
present study 103) and how many lower projections (in the present 
study 34) should be written with loops (thus “b,” “h,” “k,” “1,” 
“f,” “go” “vy” should be looped, but not d, t, p). Consequently, the 
percentage “OE observed looped projections may easily be computed 
for upper and lower projections separately. The average of these 
two percentages constitutes the measure of loopiness. 

. Percentage of upper loops divided by percentage of lower loops 
(referred to as proportional loopiness). 

42. Measure 36 divided by measure 25 (this is referred to as the meas- 
ure of small letter “size” 

44. The sum of measures 31 and 34 divided by measure 30 (this is 
referred to as the measure of line-overlap). 

45. Measure 25 divided by measure 31. 


The means and standard deviations of the distributions of all 
these measures and ratios are supplied in the appendix. 

Twenty of the subjects in this investigation attended a special 
course given by the writer. To these subjects some two months 
after the above material had been presented, the writer dictated a 
series of five sentences, specially made up for the occasion. Speed of 
dictation was fairly rapid, and the typing paper on which the sub- 
jects wrote rested on the writing-arm of the ordinary college-type 
of seat in which the subjects sat. The scripts thus prepared were 
analyzed and measured in the same way as was the Sherwood Ander- 
son copy reported above. And the results were used as a measure 
of reliability of handwriting measures. Obviously this is not the 
best kind of reliability measure possible. It would have been far 
better to duplicate the procedure of the original experiment. The 
intention at the time, however, was not to obtain a measure of re- 
liability, but merely to discover whether any similarities existed at ali 
between the handwriting measures. Under two such dissimilar con- 
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ditions it had not been expected that there would be any similarities ; 
the one administration involved the leisurely copying of material 
when comfortably seated; the other was a rapid dictation written 
hastily on paper resting awkwardly on the writing-arm of a chair.® 

Consequently it was with some surprise that the writer discovered 
the rank-order (rho) coefficients of correlation between first and 
second handwriting samples to be as high as they were. The table 
of reliability correlations is given in the appendix. Suffice it here 
to note that the correlations range between about .4 and about 8, 
with the median for direct measures being .77, and that for ratios 
71, The writer does not feel satisfied that this group of twenty 
cases represents a normal sample of the college population. Too 
many subjects received extreme scores on the personality scales. 
Consequently it would seem not improbable that the coefficients here 
reported are spuriously high. On the other hand, a larger popula- 
tion, more representative of the population as a whole (outside of 
college), and not so narrowly limited to the ages and training of this 
experimental group, probably would yield still higher correlations, 
Furthermore, by using the same, instead of a different, copy for the 
repeat administration, one would raise the coefficients. Consequently 
it is not improbable that the coefficients of reliability here reported 
are not far from the optimum measure. 

Returning to the entire group of fifty cases, correlations between 
scores on the Ascendance-Submission (A-S.) scale and every hand- 
writing measure in turn are reported in the appendix. There it will 
immediately be noted that only two measures correlate with ascend- 
ance above .4. The remainder, with one exception, all lie between 
zero and .2. The three highest correlations are numbers 33, 40, and 
44. Turning to the correlations between psychoneurosis (Pn) and 
handwriting, an examination of the scatter-diagrams themselves con- 
vinced the writer that only four were worth calculating, since all 
others would probably not rise above .2. For purposes of com- 
parison these correlations are placed in the table below next to the 
correlations with ascendance. 


TABLE OF CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN CERTAIN SELECTED HANDWRITING MEASURES AND 
Scores oN Personatity Scares (N = 50) 


Item Name Pn score A-S score 
32 I cs cee ounce gh aue 4 ee — .46 + .16 
33 woes. cea ae eaten ya — 68 + .46 
40 D5 . inno ble dain Os cee a + .55 — 24 
44 FREE OOOO + .45 — 4l 


* Incidentally, it might’ be relevant here to mention the fact that none of the 
fifty cases in the investigation wrote left-handed. 
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The marked similarity between the findings on these two per- 
sonality scales is probably attributable to the fact that the scales them- 
selves intercorrelate on these fifty cases — .69 (the more submissive, 
the more neurotic). 

Now, if, because of doubts relating to the validity of the meas- 
urement of capitals, one leaves out of account measures 32 and 33 
and combines the scores on loopiness and line-overlap in their most 
effective relationship, one obtains correlations of .64 with psycho- 
neurosis and .44 with ascendance. If, however, one includes item 
33, the best possible combination of scores on loopiness, line-overlap, 
and capital ratio correlates with psychoneurosis scores .84, and with 
ascendance scores .56.7 In themselves these correlations are average 
to high ; but when one considers that they represent the relationship 
between verbal report and expressive movement (essentially a 
physical correlate of personality), it is probably not too much to claim 
that they are high to very high. 

An attempt was made to determine the presence of group-factors 
among the different handwriting measures. Most of the intercorre- 
lations are low. Still, there does appear to be a pronounced group 
factor of height, or, as the writer prefers to express it, excursion 
(that is, excursion above and below the trend of the base-lines). The 
average intercorrelation between the measures involved, namely, 
numbers 31, 32, 34, 36, 38, 39, is .54, which is considerably higher 

"For statistically-minded readers this paragraph may be re-modelled to read as 

follows: Omitting measures 32 and 33, the multiple correlations are: 

RPn (40.44) = 64+ .06. 

RA-S (40.44) = .44 + .08. 
with regression equations as follows: 

Pn score = 4/10 (No. 40) + 25 (No. 44) —14. (PE est =8). 

A-S score = — 2/10 (No. 40) —43 (No. 44) +82. (PE est = 15). 
Inclusion of Item 33, however, raises the multiples to read as follows: 

R Pn (40.44.33) = 84 + .03 

RA-S (40.44.33) = .56 + .07. 
with regression equations as follows: 
Pn score = 1/4 (No. 40) +20 (No. 44) —50 (No. 33) +41. (PE est =8) 
A-S score = — 1/10 (No. 40) —40 (No. 44) + 50 (No. 33) + 24. (PE est = 14) 

On the basis of chance alone one should obtain on these multiples .20 and .25 
respectively, which coefficients, taken in conjunction with the probable errors of 
the multiples actually obtained, indicate that the observed coefficients exceed chance 
findings by more than three times their probable error, and are in consequence sig- 
nificant (for confirmation, see H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion [New York: Longmans, 1926], pp. 238-239). The zero-order correlations in- 


volved in the calculation of the above multiples, but not already included in the 
appendix, are as follows: 


r 33.40 = — 22; 
r 33.44 = — .15; 
r 40.44 = + .23. 
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than the average intercorrelation for the entire table, namely .23 
(neglecting signs). A further common factor is suggested in the 
combination of numbers 25, 26, and 30, which intercorrelate .33, and 
which might be referred to as spacing, or possibly the areal factor.* 
The combination of numbers 22, 27, 28, and 30 yields a coefficient 
of .32. Other than these few relationships there does not appear to 
be any significant separable and independent combination in the table, 

By way of summary it may be said that a study of the handwrit- 
ings of a highly homogeneous group of fifty young women, involy- 
ing the use of objective procedures, demonstrates that certain aspects 
of handwriting can be measured fairly precisely. The reliability of 
such measures is about .7. Zero-order correlations with two well- 
known personality scales are generally speaking very low. When the 
calculation is made as a multiple correlation coefficient involving 
three selected highest dependent variables, however, it is possible to 
obtain a relationship of .8 relative to psychoneurosis, and .6 relative 
to ascendance. Considering that handwriting constitutes a physical 
correlate of personality, and that such correlates are usually low, it 
may be assumed that these coefficients are very high. 

In simpler, but unqualified, language one may say that this study 
suggests two principal tentative conclusions. The first is that the 
personality characteristics graphically expressed in handwriting are 
the outcome of probably highly complex patterns of behavior; con- 
sequently any attempt to discover characteristics of ascendance or 
psychoneurosis in handwriting must necessarily consider not simply 
the significance of an individual sign here or individual sign there, 
but the complicated relationships between many signs. And the 
second is that, although, when taken singly, handwriting measures 
bear little if any relationship to measures of psychoneurosis and 
ascendance, nevertheless, when combined in their optimum relation- 
ships, they yield surprisingly high indices, enabling one to predict a 
person’s rating on either of these scales within a few points with 
considerable probability of success. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to add a final paragraph of further 
research possibilities arising out of this investigation: (1) Disguised 
and forged handwritings should be examined to discover whether 
the indices of normal handwriting are thereby seriously affected. 
(2) Ratings and microscopic examination should be given consider- 


ee and Vernon, Studies in Expressive Movement (Macmillan, 1933), 
pp. 109-111. 
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able attention and, in so far as possible, reduced to the basis of 
objective measurement. (3) The reliability of measures needs to be 
confirmed on a larger population. (4) It might be of some value to 
apply the tetrad-difference technique to the table of intercorrelations 
derived from a larger population. (5) There is a possibility that size 
as distinct from height may prove to be a fundamental measure in 
handwriting. Small letter ratio (Number 42) and upper projection 
ratio (Number 45) are not adequate for this purpose.® (6) There is 
a possibility that psychosexual differences may be detectable in the 
handwriting measures and ratios here defined. (7) Probably a more 
satisfactory paragraph could be developed as the standard copy for 
laboratory purposes ; but it would need to include an arrangement of 
letters which, upon analysis, would yield about the same relative 
frequency of individual letters as is customarily found in written 
English. 

Before you write anything, read carefully, as often as you wish, the contents 
of this sheet. Become familiar with its meaning and spelling; but do not try to 
memorize it. Then, seating yourself comfortably, and without any attempt to be 
deliberate or careful, copy the following paragraph (including the reference to the 
book and author) on a full sheet of typing paper in your usual handwriting. Do 
not alter the spelling. Do not write in pencil; write in ink. And do not fold the 
sheet other than vertically down the middle. 

At the bottom of the sheet write your signature in your usual manner ; indicate 


whether you are male or female; write your age; record today’s date; and indicate 
with which hand you wrote. 


* The writer has tentatively experimented with a measure obtained by running 
the milled wheel of a map-measurer along the outline of fifty consecutive letters 
from the same portion of each script projected onto a translucent screen; but the 
work is tedious in the extreme, and has been temporarily abandoned. 
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CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


CoMMENTARY ON SAMPLES OF HANDWRITING SUBMITTED IN SUPPORT 


oF THESIS ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HANDWRITING 
AND PsyCHONEUROSIS* 


Female, aet. 20, right handed, actual score 9, predicted -3. Loop- 
iness 42, line overlap .68, capital ratio 1.36. An extremely dom- 
inant, extraverted woman, outstandingly a leader in college ac- 
tivities, especially in dramatics ; exceptionally high in aesthetic and 
political values, and low in economic and religious. 

Female, aet. 21, right handed, actual score 15, predicted 1. Loop- 
iness 87, line overlap .56, capital ratio 1.46. An extremely dom- 
inant and extraverted woman, with exceptionally high theoretic 
and aesthetic, and low political and religious values. One of the 
keenest students I have ever had, with ambition. Wishes to enter 
the U. S. diplomatic service or become a psychiatric social worker. 
Female, aet. 20, right handed, actual score 9, predicted 2. Loop- 
iness 70, line overlap .89, capital ratio 1.48. (Note that loopiness 
score is affected by breaks in the lines in loop formation—a com- 
mon characteristic of this person’s usual handwriting, though not 
in her disguised handwriting.) An outstanding leader in the col- 
lege. President of the psychology club and of the Y. W. C. A. 
group at the college. An active participant in all sorts of social 
activities. Drives a car easily and fast. Well above the average 
in ascendance and extravertness ; has exceptionally high religious, 
low economic values, and the remainder about equal. 


Female, aet. 21, right handed, actual score 68, predicted 40. Loop- 
iness 112, line overlap 1.16, capital ratio 1.05. Submissive more 
than the average, and at the average for introversion-extroversion. 
High values in aesthetic, low in religious value, with the rest 
about equal. The outstanding German scholar at the college, now 
on a scholarship to Germany and Austria. Very quiet, and of 
sound judgment. . 


Female, aet. 20, right handed, actual score 54, predicted 49. Loop- 
iness 126, line overlap 1.21, capital ratio .96. About average in 
submissiveness, and only slightly introvert. High in aesthetic 
values, with the rest about equal. An excellent scholar, in poor 
health (weak heart), and living a life of continuous strain. Gen- 
erally depressed. 

Female, aet. 20, right handed, actual score 68, predicted 41. Loop- 
iness 150, line overlap .79, capital ratio 1.07. More than average 
in submissiveness, mildly introvert. High aesthetic values, very 
low in economic and religious. A competent scholar, very inhibited 
and seemingly unhappy. 


* The values here referred to are those described by Edward Spranger in his 
“Types of Men.” 
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APPENDIX 


Table of Handwriting Measures, Indicating (1) Identification Number, (2) Name 
Abbreviation, (3) Mean of Distribution, (4) Standard Deviation of Distribution, 
(5) Reliability Coefficient (rho), and (6) Correlation with Scores on Allport 
Ascendance—Submission Scale (product-moment). 


No. Name Me. SD: Rel. A-S. 

Bs te vib oak 58.1 18.6 839 — 02 
22 LS ESS aey 90.85 2.03 781 — .08 
25 RR a te 2.95 57 772 — 17 
St, MED iss cacepedsdict dues 7.06 1.18 820 + .08 
= RS heer 38 1.18 837 + .10 
os I Pe ce 5.51 2.24 712 + .17 
Se ae ee 413 .082 .708 — 19 
I a 9.61 1.97 771 + .19 
31 CI dng orc ce oes win vhe 3.99 77 789 —.11 
gi RE ee ee, saree 4.63 81 479 + .16 
i . aaa SRE 1.18 17 658 + .46 
nn 0 ee cad 4.47 1.22 780 — 18 
ee ED «den cclcawors ceowes 1.15 30 775 — .06 
{SS ee 1.44 36 848 — 12 
ae EG: 375 068 698 — .05 
re re 2.48 51 467 + .02 
ERE ra 3.46 71 667 + .03 
ST aes nt cap eoboe ects 109.0 20.5 556 — .24 
41 ee 1.28 68 839 — .02 
St a ree 527 .140 851 — .05 
44 (31 + 34)/30 ......... 91 .22 638 —.41 
SD hve os bcckblost scl 763 196 729 + .03 


P.E. when N = 50: 


Pes 31 23 4S S 8 
PE: .10 .09 .09 .09 .08 .07 .06 .05 .03 











HANDWRITING MEASUREMENT AND 
PERSONALITY TESTS* 


JAN MELOUN 
London 


Before entering into a detailed discussion of Dr. Harvey’s highly 
interesting experiment, I should like to mention some of those prin- 
ciples and rules which have been established by empirical and exper- 
imental studies in handwriting in the last forty years or so. 

1. Numerous factors codperate in the shaping of any individual 
handwriting’; the writer’s personality being only one among those 
factors. 

2. No particular feature in handwriting, taken by itself, is a 
reliable and definite indication of some personality trait. Such a 
single feature can serve as a definite: psychodiagnostic symptom only 
when it has been established, whether it occurs together with a group 
of either “parallel” or “contradictory” features. 

Taking one of the simplest of such features, viz., the i-dot placed 
high above or far ahead of the i-stem, as an instance, we may find 
in the same handwriting : wide interspaces between successive down- 
strokes; basic lines tending upwards instead of running straight or 
sagging downwards; final strokes of words prolonged to the right. 

Now, G. Meyer? has shown that all these features are motor 
reactions coming from one homogeneous imput:ise, viz., a centrifugal 
movement which the writer, pen in hand, records on paper. 

Whether all these features, or only some of them, or none, are 
present in a handwriting, ertirely depends on whether the writer 
allowed himself to yield to that centrifugal impulse, or whether he 
entirely or partly controlled that urge. If he restrained, curbed, or 


* Being a discussion of O. L. Harvey’s article, “The Measurement of Hand- 
writing Considered as a Form of Expressive Movement,” in the present number 
of CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. 

*R. Saudek, Experiments with Handwriting, pp. 234 et seq. 

*Georg Meyer, Wissenschaftliche Grundlagen der Graphologie. Scientific 
Foundations of Graphology. 2nd. edition (Jena, 1925), pp. 53-91. 
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repressed that tendency, then we come across some “contradictory” 
features. In such a case, in spite of the fact that the i-dots are 
placed high above and far ahead of the i-stem, and shaped as accents 
rather than as actual dots, the letter-forms will be narrow instead of 
wide, or the final strokes will not be prolonged to the right, or the 
lines will not rise, because two opposite forces are simultaneously 
at work, namely, a centrifugal and a centripetal impulse. It follows 
that the psychodiagnostic meaning of any one single handwriting 
trait varies according to the occurrence or absence of “parallel” fea- 
tures, or the occurrence or absence of diametrically opposite, “con- 
tradictory” traits.* 

3. Any handwriting trait varies in its intensity and frequency, 
not only in the same specimen, but also in the same line, though the 
specimen be written with the same pen and ink on the same paper, 
with an identical grasp of the pen, and with an unchanged posture 
of the writer. The degree of these individual variations is an im- 
portant psychodiagnostic symptom. 

4. A certain amount of variability of every single trait in one 
and the same handwriting is so characteristic of every writing move- 
ment, that when two handwritings disputed in a court of law are 
found to be congruent,* this fact is accepted as conclusive evidence 
that either one of them has been traced from the other, or both from 
the same model. 

But there is a natural limit to this variability; were it not so, 
how could we say whether two handwritings have been written by 
one or by two persons? Most writers show so marked a consistency 
in their chirography, that two undisguised specimens written by the 
same person even at lengthy intervals show their identical origin. 
Only in rare, mostly psychopathic cases, are the differences of two 
handwritings, written by the same person under similar physical 
conditions, so great that they seem to be the handwritings of two 
different individuals. 

5. Practically everybody writes with his characteristic rate of 
speed from which, under normal circumstances, there are only slight 
deviations. Considerable acceleration or retardation of this habitual 
rate of speed alters the appearance of a handwriting.® 

6. We discriminate between two opposite types of writers: those 


*L. Klages, Handschrift und Charakter (Leipzig, 1923), pe. 137, 167-170. 
oO. 


*R. Saudek, Anonymous Letters (London,: Methuen & , 1933), Chapters 
Il. and III. 


*R. Saudek, Experiments with Handwriting, Chapter II. 
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who habitually write quickly and spontaneously, with automatic 
movements as it were, without paying special heed to the letter- 
forms of their script ; and those who rather concentrate on the beauty 
of their hand, and carefully draw their letter-forms, particularly the 
conspicuous initials, thus unwittingly trying to impress the reader by 
the originality and aesthetic merits of their writing. The expressive 
value of a handwriting trait in a spontaneous, “natural” writing is 
different from that of the same trait in a deliberately shaped, “‘artifi- 
cial’’ script. 


* * * * * 


When starting his experiment, Harvey made it a point to ignore 
these, and in fact all, principles established by previous authors, and 
to start afresh. Evidently he did not want to be handicapped by any 
preconceived assumptions. He measured a number of handwriting 
traits, to see whether there were definite inter-correlations between 
them ; he tried to find out whether at least some of these traits yielded 
significant correlations with two well-known personality tests. 

His results, so far as they go, confirm either directly or indirectly 
the correctness of many graphological claims, particularly of those 
six principles which I have stated above. This confirmation seems 
the more significant because Harvey worked quite independently, in 
fact neither inspired nor blinded by previous graphological studies. 

So much so was this the case, that sometimes he did not even 
become aware of the actual significance of his findings. It is for 
this reason that the explanation and interpretation of his results 
from the graphological point of view seems justified. 

To begin with, Harvey confirms the relatively high consistency 
of most handwriting traits in two different handwritings of the same 
person. He measured a number of traits in a slowly written copy 
of a given text, and compared these measures with the correspond- 
ing measures of a rapid script, done to dictation. 

The two_groups of measures show certain differences—which is 
not surprising in view of the different rates of speed—but the cor- 
relations between the two groups of measures are, for almost all 
handwriting traits, very high indeed. (Compare our third and 
fourth principles. ) 

He found only three measures, viz., capital height, t-bar height, 
and “loopiness” (relative frequency of loops), whose consistency in 
various writings of the same person (or “reliability,” as Harvey 
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terms it) is rather low. Here, without being aware of it, Harvey 
is on the track of one of the most fundamental principles of exper- 
imental graphology. All these three handwriting measures belong 
to the group of conspicuous handwriting traits, which, as has been 
shown experimentally,® are more heeded by the writer than the less 
conspicuous forms, especially when the handwriting is sufficiently 
slow to allow the writer to concentrate on the shape of his letter- 
forms. 

Harvey’s findings that these three symptoms, when occurring in 
a slow writing, have values considerably different from those of the 
same symptoms occurring in a quick writing, tally with the teaching 
of experimental graphology. 

Furthermore, Harvey shows that to some extent there are inter- 
relations between certain handwriting traits. He states that “taken 
singly handwriting measures bear little if any relationship to meas- 
ures of psychoneurosis and ascendance,” but, “when combined in 
their optimum relationship, they yield surprisingly high indices.” 
This again confirms another of our principles (2). 

The inter-correlations between the various handwriting traits: 
are mostly low, but this is hardly surprising when we consider the 
great number of configurations in which handwriting traits, even 
the diametrically opposed ones, may combine. (Compare our second 
principle ). 

Harvey finds a few groups of homogeneous measures which 
seem to have one common factor. For instance, handwritings with 
high i-dots often show highly placed t-bars, letter-forms of con- 
siderable height, enlarged capitals and medium letters (such as / or 
y), greater interspaces between lines etc. Similar groups of homo- 
geneous handwriting traits have been established by handwriting 
experts. 

The most important results of Harvey’s experiment are, how- 
ever, the positive, and high, correlations between a few handwriting 
measures and the scores in two personality tests. Harvey found 
that handwritings of persons who scored highly in Allport’s Ascend- 
ance-Submission Scale contained emphasized capitals. A similar 
claim has been made not only by experimental graphology, but 
already by the primitive and crude graphology of Abbé Michon as 
far as sixty years back. 

The opposite case shows similar correlations. Harvey’s subjects 

* Meyer, op. cit., p. 92. 
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who showed psychoneurotic traits when tested by the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule, very frequently wrote under-sized capitals. 
With them the correlation amounted to .68. 

Compare with that Saudek’s statement’ that undersized initials, 
when occurring simultaneously with one or two other kindred symp- 
toms, show self-consciousness, inner uncertainty, shyness, self- 
doubts, inferiority complex, and similar traits. 

But there is a further point of agreement between laboratory 
tests on the one hand and graphological findings on the other. 
Harvey found that psychoneurotics (who scored highly in the 
Thurston Test) often write in overlapping lines, which means to 
say that the lower projections of one line overlap the upper pro- 
jections of the succeeding one. It is one of the teachings of exper- 
imental graphology that such overlapping lines frequently occur, 
together with kindred symptoms, in the handwriting of persons who 
are either “muddle-headed” or else easily carried away by their 
vivacious imagination and their uncontrollable impulses. 

The correlations are higher still, when all these symptoms are 
taken as a unit, as a homogeneous group; the multiple correlations 
of the three handwriting measures with the two personality tests are 
high, amounting in fact to .84 + .03 and .57 + .07 respectively. 

In view of these remarkable agreements, I am somewhat puzzled 
by Harvey’s remark that his findings “partly confirm and partly con- 
tradict the claims of the graphologists.” As a matter of fact, I 
cannot find among Harvey’s results any important statement that 
would contradict or refute the principles of experimental graphology. 

Anyhow, his conclusion that there is hardly any significant cor- 
relation between single handwriting measures and the two person- 
ality tests contradicts merely the old graphological doctrine of “fixed 
signs,” which has ’-en refuted by European graphologists as far 
back as 1898. 

One of the minor flaws in his method is the way in which he 
determines the average measures of each trait. Here he follows the 
apparently sound principle of dividing each specimen into an initial, 
a middle, and a final part, and taking the averages of the measures 
found in the first lines of each of these parts. A handwriting expert 


* Betonung und Unterbetonung von Wortanfaengen und Wortenden als charak- 
terologische und psychopathologische Merkmale der Schrift. (Emphasis and 
under-emphasis of the beginnings and ends of words, considered as character- 
ological and psychopathological signs in writing). Zeitschrift fuer Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1930, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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would have completely disregarded the initial part of each specimen, 
knowing that the full fluency and rhythm of the writing movement 
is reached only in the course of the writing. 

Furthermore, Harvey would have done better had he not insisted 
on having two rather unnatural specimens, viz., a standardized copy 
and a writing produced to a rapid dictation, but had at least checked 
his measures by comparison with specimens written at the writers’ 
habitual rate of speed. 

But these are points of minor importance. Harvey’s method, 
valuable as it is as the first serious attempt in this direction, suffers 
from the fundamental drawback of considering only a limited num- 
ber of handwriting traits. 

This is probably due to his desire to be particularly accurate. In 
order to offer some definite figures which any other investigator may 
easily check up, he dealt only with those characteristics which can 
be measured with a ruler and protractor, and omitted the numerous 
“non-measurable” traits. Such an investigation must necessarily 
remain on the surface. 

Let us suppose that thousands of years ago some primitive phys- 
iologist would have endeavored to study the phenomena of the state 
of hunger; but, not knowing that he could study the inner parts of 
an organism, he would have restricted his examination to the ob- 
servation of outward reactions. Thus he would have studied the 
changes in the throbbing of the pulse, in respiration, in the beating 
of the heart, in muscular activity ; but he would know nothing about 
blood circulation, nothing about the action of the digestive organs, 
the central nervous system, or the glands. He would have observed 
a number of interesting phenomena and their inter-relations, but his 
description of the state of hunger would necessarily be distorted. 

Harvey’s approach is similar. The very fact that he tries to be 
scrupulously objective and exact by restricting his study to meas- 
urable traits impairs the comprehensiveness of his observations. 

But such a restriction was by no means necessary. There are 
a number of handwriting traits, such as covering strokes, initial and 
final adjustments, superfluous “resting points,” various ways of 
touching up letter-forms, omissions, motor perseverations, anticipa- 
tions, etc., which, though they cannot be measured with the ruler and 
protractor, can certainly be counted. 

Furthermore, there are other characteristics, such as the intensity 
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of writing pressure, the degree of angularity or roundness, the fre- 
quency of arcade or garland forms, simplifications or amplifications, 
the prevalence of rightward (centrifugal) or leftward (centripetal) 
movements, etc. All these can be assessed with good approximation. 
Had Harvey taken into consideration at least some of these traits, he 
would hardly have had cause to complain that there are only a few 
groups of characteristics with a common factor. 

Besides, he would have found some more correlations (and a still 
further increased multiple correlation) with at least one of the tests 
(Thurstone Scale), because some of the handwriting characteristics 
mentioned above occur very frequently in handwritings of neurotic 
persons. 

Though it can be understood why, in a preliminary study, Harvey 
restricted his observations to measurable traits, it is surprising that 
he has omitted one particular trait which is not only measurable, but 
without which all average measures are bound to be inaccurate, 
viz., the individual degree of variability of every single handwriting 
characteristic in the same specimen. 

All students of handwriting emphasise unanimously that every 
handwriting trait shows even in the same specimen by the same 
writer a certain degree of variability, this variability being different 
in different individuals. Saudek goes so far as to declare that the 
individual variability of a handwriting trait is of greater sympto- 
matic importance than the average measure. Harvey, however, either 
not being familiar with graphology, or insisting on approaching the 
problem unbiased by any graphological theory, has not considered 
this trait. “. 

Let me explain the consequences involved in this omission. Sup- 
pose that the small characters of a certain handwriting measure on 
an average 2 mm., the deviations from the average not exceeding 
+.25. And suppose in another handwriting some letter forms 
measure 4, some 1, others 214 mm., etc., the average again being 
2mm. Surely these two cases are plainly different. Yet, according 
to Harvey’s “objective measurement with the ruler and protractor,” 
they fall into the same category, whereas from the graphologist’s 
point of view they are representative of two different types. 

The reader will have little difficulty in understanding that slight 
individual variability is due to a greater motor control, while a 
marked variability shows lack of such control. I submit that Harvey 
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would very probably have found a further high correlation with the 
Thurstone Scale had he considered the intra-individual variability 
for psychoneurosis. 

True, once he has made up his mind to use “unnatural” hand- 
writings, he would not have been able to measure this trait accu- 
rately. Variability is an individual trait only in handwritings which 
have been produced at an habitual speed and under normal condi- 
tions. Such handwritings Harvey had not at his disposal. Instead, 
as explained before, he had either slow and careful writings (in 
which individual variability is artificially reduced), or those produced 
at an increased speed to quick dictation (in which it is artificially 
increased ). 

Statistical methods which do not consider the conditions peculiar 
to every specialized field of psychological research are bound to 
obscure many important facts and problems. For instance, in the 
study of handwriting, experience teaches that very variable, incon- 
sistent writings frequently occur in psychoneurotic individuals. 
There are, however, psychopaths whose writings show an exag- 
gerated uniformity, a rigid regularity of most, if not all, handwrit- 
ing traits. If, now, we try to find a correlation between variability 
and psychoneurosis, this correlation is bound to be reduced by those 
cases of psychoneurosis where a repression causes a rigid stereotypy. 

There is only one way of avoiding this inaccuracy. Instead of 
trying to find an answer to one question only, we must consider 
several questions at the same time, e.g.: (1) What is the correlation 
between variability and the psychoneurosis test? (2) What is the 
correlation between exaggerated rigid stereotypy and the same test? 
(3) Is there a significant positive correlation between normal reg- 
ularity (apart from stereotypy) and the test for psychoneurosis? 
(4) What is the multiple correlation with this test when great vari- 
ability and stereotypy are considered as a unit? (5) How does the 
multiple correlation change when other related traits are considered ? 

Harvey’s experiments have done great service to the cause of 
handwriting research, and it is to be hoped that they will be con- 
tinued in the future. But to insure a greater measure of success the 
experimenters should bear in mind Watson’s postulate® that a psycho- 
logical experiment cannot be reliable unless its specialized and pe- 
culiar conditions are taken into consideration. Rigid standardization 


*G. Watson, “The Next Steps in Personality Measurement,” CHaracter & 
Persona.ity, Vol. II, No. 2, 1933. 
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of psychological tests is a fallacy. Some such fundamental graph- 
ological principles as laid down at the beginning of this article repre- 
sent the essential conditions peculiar to this field of research. Ex- 
periments with handwriting on the lines suggested by Harvey will 
yield more substantial and still more satisfactory results when the 
experimenters will either take into consideration some definite find- 
ings of the handwriting experts, or else rediscover them after 
erroneous detours. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF PERSONNEL: THE FACIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A FACTORY STAFF 


JOHN A. CRABTREE 
Walsall 


The present investigation was initiated in a spirit of curiosity. 
The author wondered whether it might be possible, by comparing 
and combining various profiles of executives, to obtain some com- 
posite profile which, while showing a similarity to all the individuals 
combined in this way, would at the same time be a typical physiog- 
nomy of some definite professional activity. The result was so inter- 
esting that the investigation was continued into separate sections of 
the business organization. 

The investigation was conducted about four years ago, at a time 
when the company employed from about 700 to 800 hands. The 
firm started after the war, and the comparative youthfulness of the 
faces is explained by the fact that at that time the average age of the 
chief executives was well under 45 years—this being the highest age 
average of any of the heads. 

We tried to obtain a composite profile in the following way: 
Tracing paper was fixed on the wall and a strong focusing light 
placed about 15 feet away, throwing a shadow on the paper. The 
subject himself sat a slight distance away from the wall in order 
to leave room for the draughtsman penciling the outline. The actual 
distance of the subject from the wall was varied, so that the specific 
facial dimensions which were taken as the standard unit in all sil- 
houettes were equal in all the outlines. We accepted as the standard 
unit the distance between the brows and the lips, and all the outlines 
were so drawn that this dimension was the same in all. The head 
of the subject was slightly moved from side to side before drawing 
the outline, in order to find that position in which the features were 
most pronounced. The outline of the head in this position was 
rapidly drawn on the tracing paper. 

As might have been expected, the angle of the heads in relation 
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to the light was found to vary somewhat, but to the present author it 
was a great surprise to find how much a man’s face may be out of 
square with the center line of his skull. Thus it became obvious 
that the silhouettes as drawn are not an accurate cross-section of a 
man’s head, because the silhouette of the back of the head is off 
center by reason of the angle. At the same time the silhouette is 
similar to that which would be seen by the normal eye at about 11 
feet distance. 

The result of this preliminary experiment is seen in Fig. 1. Be- 
fore arriving at this particular method, we tried some other tech- 
nique in order to determine this face. Photography was found not to 
be satisfactory. It has the disadvantage that the variations in the 
position and outline of the various facial features introduce a hazi- 
ness in the composite portrait, which conveys an impression of soft- 
ness and gentleness in no way representative of a vigorous business 
face. In fact, any.organization expressed in such a composite photo- 
graph would inevitably appear as sweet and gentle; and, whatever 
else business may be, it does not possess gentleness as its main 
characteristic. 

Furthermore, in combining the heads it became obvious that only 
one lineal dimension could be taken as a standard for all the heads 
(as, for example, the centers of the eyes) ; but if the photographs are 
reduced to this common standard of eye centers, then the importance 
and intensity of the eyes are accentuated, while all other features are 
lost in a hazy mist. 

Ultimately, we concentrated on the preparation of silhouettes. 
The first result, as illustrated in Fig. 1, shows where the averages 
are taken around the whole line of the silhouette. It was found that 
the quantity and arrangement of the hair varied so much as to 
render averages at closer intervals quite unnecessary. Consequently, 
a general, rather than a more detailed, average was aimed at for the 
outline of the skull and hair. As regards the facial outline, the 
averages were taken at very close intervals. 

Fortunately for the accuracy of the silhouettes, very few of the 
component faces had any facial decoration. There were only two 
miniature mustaches, and in these particular faces the mustache 
outline is omitted from the calculation of the composite face. 

The superimposed head profiles obtained in Fig. 1 were then 
transferred to another sheet, and are shown in outline as Fig. 2. 
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This composite outline consists of the profiles of the following ten 
officials : 
Managing Director (also in Figs. 4 and 5) 
Works Director (also in Fig. 4) 
Secretary 
Departmental Managers as under: 
Technical Design (Accessories) 
Technical Design (Switchgear) 
Laboratory 
Production 
Buying 
Administration 
Advertising. 


While it is difficult to see in any specific group any marked 
similarity between the silhouettes of the different individuals com- 
posing that group, yet there is in most cases a distinct likeness be- 
tween the individuals and the composite. The individuals are more 
akin to the average than to each other. 

So interesting was the result of this first experiment that the 
author then decided to pursue the investigation further and to see 
whether the same head was repeated in the ranks of the junior exec- 
utives. He expected that the two composite heads would not differ 
markedly one from the other, but results turned out differently. 

Figs. 3 and 4 were the second composite head to be obtained, and 
may be said to be the head of the subsidiary departmental executives. 
They are composed of twelve heads: 

Managing Director (also in Fig. 2) 

Works Director (also in Fig. 2) 

Executive Heads: 

Tool Room 

Machine Shop 
Automatic Shop 

Press Shop 

Assembly (Accessories) 
Assembly (Switchgear) 
Electro-Plating 

Testing 

Moulding 

Stores. 


This composite head differs very considerably from the head of 
the chief executives. The comparison has, in fact, given rise to 
much thought on our part. The author believes that in junior exec- 
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Fic. 1. Superimposed profiles of Fig. 2. Composite profile of ten 
ten leading officials. leading officials as in Fig. 1. 





Fic. 3. Superimposed profiles of Fic. 4. Composite profile of sub- 
subsidiary departmental sidiary departmental executives 
executives. as in Fig. 3. 
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Fic. 5. Composite profile of Fic. 6. Composite profile of skilled 
salesmen. mechanics, tool-makers, 
and fitters. 


utives it is a good type of head, but it does raise the question as to 
what the business would be like were the positions of the individuals 
comprising Fig. 2 and Fig. 4 to be reversed. 

The question may be put in another way: Are the men compris- 
ing Fig. 4 suitable for filling the positions held by the men of Fig. 2 
as vacancies occur in the higher ranks? We are, of course, so far 
not in a position to answer so important a question. 

The investigation was then continued to determine the salesman’s 
head. This is shown in Fig. 5, composed of thirteen heads : 

Managing Director (also in Fig. 2) 

Sales Manager 

Eleven Sales Representatives. 


The next investigation was to take the heads of the leading 
craftsmen in the business, particularly the highly skilled mechanics 
and tool-makers ; this head is shown in Fig. 6, which is the average 
of 27 heads, being the senior mechanics, tool-makers, and fitters in 
various departments. 

This head should be particularly compared with Figs. 2 and 4. 

It will be noticed in the above lists of the individual faces which 
make up the composites, that these composite faces are to some extent 
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weighted by one of the faces from an earlier series, particularly 
from the face in Fig. 1. In order to indicate this weighting, I have 
numbered in the list above each face which appears in any subsequent 
composite outline. These faces are inserted into the subsequent com- 
posites so that they are as it were, amalgamated with the specific 
group, and to some extent have determined the selection of its indi- 
viduals. In no case have they been counted as more than a single 
weight. 

Such composite faces taken at a haphazard time cannot possibly 
be representative of an organization. The individuals themselves 
grow older, and there are changes in personnel. We propose repeat- 
ing this experiment at intervals of approximately five years; such a 
collection of composite faces, while recording also the changes in per- 
sonnel and in the characteristics of the business, may ultimately 
suggest some more definite correlation between physiognomy on one 
hand and the business as a whole or its various departments on the 
other. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A Letter to the Editor 


My dear Mr. Saudek: 


It is very interesting to me that the 
very same number of CHARACTER 
AND PERSONALITY which contains a 
very able glandular analysis of the 
personality of Charles Dickens, by 
H. B. Fantham, of McGill Univer- 
sity, should at the same time publish 
a vicious attack by one W. A. P. 
upon the author of Foop anp CHAR- 
ACTER who originated in his book, 
Tue GLANDS REGULATING PERSON- 
ALITy (1921), the method of analyz- 
ing the endocrine formula of out- 
standing historical figures, in a chap- 
ter, entitled “Some Historic Person- 
ages.” In that chapter the glandular 
make-up of Napoleon, Nietzsche, 
Charles Darwin, Oscar Wilde, and 
Florence Nightingale was deduced by 
a study of the physical characteristics, 
the psychic and behavioral qualities 
and the general features and attri- 
butes of the life history as obtainable 
from various documents, pictures, 
and descriptions. This chapter was 
given the severest criticism at the 
time of publication of the book. But 
time has vindicated its validity and 
it will be more and more generally 
used, I believe, in the future. 

Your reviewer has not presented a 
review of my book, but simply a dis- 
torted, prejudiced vilification of my 
conceptions, theories, and expe- 
riences. A review should at least, 
and first of all, present the positive 
contributions or attempted positive 
contributions of a thesis, then go on 
to criticize them in a logical manner, 
There is nothing of the sort in the 
paragraphs signed by W. A. P. In- 


stead, there is an absolutely unscrup- 
ulous condemnation of the whole vol- 
ume in one lump, with two specific 
references that only illustrate the re- 
viewer’s eagerness to expose his 
odium anti-bermanicum, undoubtedly 
dating to some time before he even 
began reading the book. For ex- 
ample, concerning the chemical sim- 
ilarity of blood and sea water, he 
points scornfully to my statement 
that “the percentage of salts in hu- 
man blood is the same as regards 
sodium, chlorine, potassium and cal- 
cium” and says sea water, of course, 
contains from five to ten times as 
much of these mineral constituents 
as does blood and that is the propor- 
tions that are the same. Why, of 
course? And does not the word “per- 
centage” have reference to propor- 
tions and not to absolute quantity? 
If I had meant the latter, I should 
have used the word amount, and not 
the word percentage. I deliberately 
used the latter to convey my exact 
meaning. The percentage composi- 
tion of the elements mentioned in 
blood, I repeat, is the same as that of 
sea water and my authority is Macal- 
lum (American Journal of Medical 
Sciences, CLVI, [1918], 1). 

Again, the reviewer says that there 
is something wrong about the math- 
ematics of a statement that twenty 
out of twenty-three “nervous” school 
children improved on a special lime 
diet, constituting eighty-five per cent 
of improvement. Twenty over twenty- 
three makes a little more than eighty- 
seven per cent which I stated as 
eighty-five per cent simply to state 
it in round figures, as I was well 
aware of the statistical limitations 
of the data presented. By failing 








to include the immediately pre- 
ceding sentences which emphasize 
the difference between the milk diet 
and the high calcium diet and by 
omitting the sentences following, he 
tries to give the impression that, 
apart from the mathematical error, 
this is the sole basis for the estab- 
lishment of a relationship between 
calcium and neuroticism. This is so 
utterly unfair that any one who will 
take the trouble to read the chapter, 
“Calcium and the Neurotic Constitu- 
tion,” will be convinced of the re- 
viewer’s emotional bias and lack of 
judicial impartiality concerning all 
the theses of the book. 

For may I not point out to your 
readers that my “lurid excursions” 
consist of: 

1. A review of the history of our 
knowledge of the different food ele- 
ments and their history in relation to 
a conception of Bodymind. 

2. A statement, with certain deduc- 
tions and suggestions, of the food 
habits of leaders and leading nations. 

3. A presentation of a set of pos- 
tulates concerning the relation of the 
different food elements to the duct- 
less glands. 

4. A further application of these 
postulates to chemical differences in 
human beings. ; 

5. The bearing of these considera- 
tions upon differential needs of water 
and salt in meat eaters and those who 
abstain from meat. 

6. A new classification of different 
types of carbohydrate metabolism in 
their bearing upon the energy output 
of different individuals. 

7. A similar classification of the 
various types of fat metabolism va- 
riations as they occurred in human 
beings and their relation to traits of 
character. 

8. Some theories concerning dif- 
ferences in protein requirements and 
in purin utilization as related to per- 
sonality deviations, particularly of 
the kind referred to as “genius,” and 
“{nsanity.” 
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9. Some speculations on human 
destiny as affected by human chem- 
istry. 

The whole is presented as an at- 
tempt at synthesis of a vast amount 
of available material, a synthesis 
which has been invaluable to me in 
my thinking and in my professional 
work with patients. Nothing is pre- 
sented as “final and unquestionable 
proof” of a dogmatically stated prin- 
ciple. I do not believe in the final 
and unquestionable proof of anything 
in science because I happen to be ac- 
quainted with a good deal of the his- 
tory of science. But I do object, as 
a clinician who has devoted the ma- 
jor portion of the last twenty years 
to the chemical study of human be- 
ings in relation to their glandular 
make-up and food intake, from one 
who purports to be either a “trained 
[academic ?] physiologist or a trained 
psychologist” but who has probably 
never either carefully examined or 
successfully treated a sick human be- 
ing from that point of view in his 
life. Because he may not like a pub- 
lisher’s blurb for which I am not re- 
sponsible, there is no adequate rea- 
son for a vague, abusive, crude, mis- 
representation of a clinical work 
written in an untraditional style but 
strictly scientific manner, of matter 
which is obviously outside of the ter- 


‘ritory legitimately apportionable to 


such a reviewer. 

I trust you will publish this letter 
in the next number of CHARACTER 
AND PERSONALITY. 

Yours truly, 
Louis BERMAN. 


Great Britain 


The Brain of African Natives 


Dr. H. L. Gordon, visiting physi- 
cian to the Mathari Mental Hospital, 
Nairobi, started in The London 
Times (December, 1933) an interest- 
ing discussion on some characteristics 
of the native brain, and their bearing 
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on some educational problems. He 
undertook to determine the cranial 
cubic capacity of 3,444 natives of 
Kenya, and found that the average 
brain capacity and weight are less in 
natives than in Europeans. 

More interesting still is his state- 
ment that the size of the brain of na- 
tives does not increase after puberty, 
while in Europeans post-pubertal cer- 
ebral development is considerable; 
the average yearly increase between 
ten and twenty years being 17.7 c.c. 
in Europeans and 8.5 c.c. in natives. 

Gordon’s findings are closely sup- 
ported by the investigations of Dr. 
F. W. Vint, pathologist to the Kenya 
Government, who claims that the 
cells of the native cortex are smaller, 
less well formed, and less well ar- 
ranged, than those of the Europeans, 
and that the native cortex shows a 
predominance of undifferentiated 
cells. After having demonstrated the 
constitutional difference of the brain 
of the two races, Dr. Gordon stresses 
the well-known fact that dementia 
praecox is never encountered among 
natives who live in their own way in 
primitive conditions, but only among 
those natives who have received 
some kind of European education. 

These statements led to a con- 
troversy in which well-known work- 
ers participated. Dr. Leakey, of Cam- 
bridge, doubted the reliability of the 
measurements of cranial cubic ca- 
pacity and further suggested that the 
capacity of the brain does not corre- 
late with mental ability; he also tried 
to account for the arrest of cerebral 
development in natives by premature 
“sex activity’ (Dr. Gordon sub- 
sequently rejected such an explana- 
tion), and urged the comparison of 
the primitive African with some of 
the illiterate, uneducated peasant 
communities of Central Europe. 

Dr. Cyril Burt, London, challenged 
Dr. Gordon’s method of judging 
mental ability by physical measure- 
ments and stressed the importance of 
psychological tests. According to 


him, there are sound psychological 
tests which may serve to measure the 
intelligence of native populations, 
and which so far do not suggest that 
African natives are so much inferior 
in mental ability as Dr. Gordon’s in- 
vestigations seem to imply. 

Prof. Julian Huxley, London, ex- 
pressed his readiness to accept Dr. 
Gordon’s conclusions, but pointed out 
that his figures apply to one tribe 
only. The variety of racial types in 
East Africa is so great that a good 
deal of comparative work will have 
to be done before any definite con- 
clusions as to the revision of the Brit- 
ish educational policy among natives 
can be drawn. 

It is remarkable and perhaps sig- 
nificant that most of Dr. Gordon’s 
critics have misunderstood him on 
one point. When advocating reforms 
in administrative and educational sys- 
tems in East Africa, he did not nec- 
essarily assume a hereditary intel- 
lectual inferiority of primitive races. 
His evidence shows a constitutional 
difference of the brains of the two 
races. It may be inferred that the 
native brain is not so well equipped 
as to grasp the abstract, verbal, and 
logical problems of our tests of in- 
telligence. But this drawback may 
be offset by a superiority of that in- 
tuitive, instinctive, and concrete in- 
telligence which our scholastic tests 
fail to measure; the relatively 
smaller, less developed, and less dif- 
ferentiated brain of the native may 
be quite capable of evolving a cul- 
ture of its own, which need not nec- 
essarily be inferior to that of the 
white race, if only left to its own de- 
vices, unmolested and unrepressed by 
some questionable “blessings” of an 
alien civilization. 


J. MEtoun. 


U. S. A. 


The New York branch of the 
American Psychological Association, 
which met in the education building 





of New York University on April 7, 
appeared more like a regular meeting 
of the Association than a branch as- 
sembly. So many papers were pre- 
sented that three programmes were 
run simultaneously. 

The general session was addressed 
by Professor Margaret Washburn, 
who gave an estimate of the life and 
personality of the late H. C. Warren; 
Professor Max Wertheimer, who 
spoke on the psychology of thinking ; 
and Dr. M. Lazarsfeld, who discussed 
the role of motivation in the comme;r- 
cial world. Professor Wertheimer, 
formerly of Frankfurt and now on 
the staff of the New School for So- 
cial Research, brought out the Ges- 
talt elements of geometrical percep- 
tion which at first offers a paradox 
but which is solved by the Gestalt 
motif. 

Amidst the many papers, illustrated 
by graphs and charts often demon- 
strating an inconsequential point, 
there were a few that were more in 
keeping with the demands of life. 
M. N. Chappell, for example, read a 
paper on the value of psychological 
methods in treating gastric disorders. 
The lecturer who appeared to be 
inimical to psychoanalysis stressed 
the material basis of the emotions. 
Two groups of patients were em- 
ployed. The experimental group was 
instructed as to the causes of the dis- 
orders and also was given definite 
suggestions for keeping emotional 
disturbances at an ebb, in addition 
to being treated medically. The con- 
trol group was not accorded any psy- 
chological treatment. After some 
months the experimental group re- 
ported having lost most of the sub- 
jective symptoms, thus proving that 
psychotherapy is of aid in curing 
even digestive troubles. 
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Activity of the Psychological 
Corporation 

The growth of the Psychological 
Corporation within the last two years 
to an institution on a national scale 
reminds us that this organization is 
the analogue of the National Indus- 
trial Institute of England, except that 
it deals rather with commercial prob- 
lems than with industrial research. 
Representatives throughout the coun- 
try have been supervising surveys in- 
volving hundreds of thousands of in- 
terviews, testing the efficacy of ad- 
vertising and throwing some light on 
the motives of buying, shifting from 
one product to another, etc. Dr. 
C. H. Link is the national director of 
the research. 


Is Psychology Declining? 

In an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, a journalistic psychologist 
has repeated her theme, previously 
drawn out in book form, to the effect 
that psychology has been steadily de- 
clining because it was never a scien- 
tific structure, and is less today than 
it ever was. That psychology is no 
longer patronized by the general pub- 
lic, engrossed in its economic prob- 
lems, is true of course, but that psy- 
chology is producing no results does 
not follow. Journalists, columnists, 
and other ephemeral writers will, 
however, infer the one from the 
other ; and a paragrapher in The New 
York Times asks rather sarcastically 
what the psychologists with their re- 
flexes, complexes, and conditioning 
have done to lift the depression. The 
attitude reminds us of the peasant 
woman who was urging her-neighbor 
not to allow her children to be vacci- 
nated; for Pierre, another neighbor’s 
child, had been vaccinated and only a 
week afterward had fallen from a 
tree, and was killed. “A lot of good 
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the vaccination did him,” she con- 
cluded. A reading of William Mc- 
Dougall’s World Chaos will reveal 
the injustice done to the psychologi- 
cal sciences by the technical sciences. 


William James Lectureship 


Professor W. Koelher of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin has been appointed 
William James lecturer at Harvard 
for the year 1934. He succeeds Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy and Professor John 
Dewey, whose Harvard lectures have 
now been published under the title of 
Art as Experience. 


Emotion and Disease 


The psychic factor in illness was 
discussed by Dr. Edward Weiss, 
speaking before the American College 
of Physicians in Philadelphia on 
April 20. The lecturer among other 
things said: “There is good evidence 
that a large number of illnesses en- 
countered in general medicine are of 
psychic origin. The fundamental er- 
ror of modern medical science has 
been the divorce of medicine and 
surgery from psychiatry. 

“Many people have undergone re- 
peated operations to get rid of pain 
or discomfort which was due entirely 
to some emotional trouble. One 
young woman underwent four opera- 
tions because of an imagined illness 
brought on by the fact that all her sis- 
ters were married while she seemed 
doomed to remain a spinster. A 
slight operation in a patient not rec- 
ognized as potentially neurotic will 
sometimes lead to a more severe ill- 
ness and an extreme degree of in- 


validism.” 
Change of Editorship 


The editorship of The Psychologi- 
cal Review, which was for many 


years conducted by the late Professor 
Warren, has now been intrusted to 
Professor H. S. Langfeld, who for- 
merly edited the Psychological Mono- 
graphs. 

A. A. Rosacx. 


Is Dementia Praecox Curable? 


Since 1929 a number of investi- 
gators have reported that inhalation 
of a mixture of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen induced short periods of 
mental clarity and intelligent re- 
sponsiveness in certain cases of cat- 
atonia. At the same time several 
physiological changes could be ob- 
served, viz., elevation of the systolic 
blood-pressure, increase in the pulse 
rate, and at the conclusion of the 
treatment muscular relaxation and 
increased cerebrai activity. These 
findings gave rise to the hope that 
schizophrenia may be cured or at 
least improved by administration of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen, in which 
the cerebral cortex of schizophrenic 
patients seemed to be deficient. 

Any such expectations have been 
shattered by a systematic investiga- 
tion on eighteen patients carried out 
by American doctors, viz., Hinsie, 
Barach, Harris, Brand, and McFar- 
land, who report on their experiments 
in The Psychiatric Quarterly (VIII, 
No. 1 [Jan., 1934]). In order to se- 
cure better control of their results 
the experimenters have divided the 
patients into three groups. The first 
group resided continuously for two 
and a half months in an oxygen 
chamber at a concentration of about 
fifty per cent oxygen, and received 
during this period of time treatments 
of carbon dioxide and oxygen daily. 

A second group of five patients re- 
sided in the oxygen dormitory, but 
received no carbon dioxide treatment. 
A third group (five patients) lived 
under normal atmospheric conditions, 
but were given daily inhalations of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen. The pa- 
tients were carefully selected with a 
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view to eliminating a spontaneous 
remission. 

The results are disappointing from 
the therapeutic point of view. Six 
months after the termination of the 
last treatment, only two of the 
eighteen patients gained a state of 
remission; but in these two cases an 
improvement and possibly a remis- 
sion might have been expected even 
without treatment. Besides, one pa- 
tient of the third group showed clin- 
ical improvement, but did not gain a 
remission. All the rest showed no 
change in their clinical condition ex- 
cept a short-lived period of increased 
mental activity, at the time when in- 
halations were given. 

The patients were subjected to a 
number of psychological tests before, 
during, and after the treatment. 
Here also no consistent improvement 
was observed in those patients who 
did not gain remission. 

Chemical studies of the blood 
showed no effect of long-continued 
oxygen inhalation; respiration, pulse, 
and blood pressure were generally 
within normal range, both before and 
after the treatment; basal metabolic 
determinations varied so much that 
no consistent conclusions could be 
drawn. The amount of circulating 
hemoglobin did not show a diminu- 
tion when carbon dioxide plus ox- 
ygen were inhaled, but patients 
treated by oxygen alone showed gen- 
erally a decrease of ten to fifteen per 
cent in hemoglobin. 

The results of these experiments 
also refute previously reported oxy- 
gen unsaturation of the arterial 
blood in patients with dementia prae- 
cox. ° 


On Racial Superiority 


In three numbers of The Journal 
of Applied Psychology (XVII, Nos. 
4, 5, and 6 [1933]), W. C. Eels re- 
ports on his studies on the native 
races of Alaska, carried on under un- 
usual difficulties and dangers of 
travel in a remote country. He and 
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his collaborators tested over one 
thousand children of the three dis- 
tinct races, viz., Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians, which form slightly over 
half the total population of Alaska, 
The testing program included the 
Stanford-Binet Test and the non- 
verbal Goodenough Test for mental 
ability; one test of mechanical abil- 
ity; three tests of physical ability and 
three of musical ability; and finally 
the educational achievements in thir- 
teen different phases of the school 
curriculum were examined and com- 
pared with those of white children. 

The results obtained seem to sug- 
gest that the “test-intelligence” and 
the educational achievements of chil- 
dren of these primitive races are in- 
ferior to those of white children; 
while on the other abilities no re- 
liable data have been obtained so far. 
The author, however, is wise not to 
draw far-reaching conclusions as to 
the mental superiority of the white 
race. He suggests that the present 
school curriculum as provided by the 
United States Government is not at 
all adjusted to the capacities of the 
natives, and recommends its exten- 
sive revision. (Similar recommen- 
dations have been voiced by some 
British scientists and educationalists 
in Africa.) One may assume that 
this criticism, though in a lesser de- 


-.gree, holds good also for the intel- 


ligence tests as measures ‘of mental 
ability in primitive races whose cul- 
tural background is very different 
from that of the United States. 


Study of Values Test 


G. W. Allport and H. Cantril re- 
port (in The Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology XXVIII, No. 
3 [1933]) a further extension of 
their experiments with the Study of 
Values test. (A treatise on an exper- 
iment with this test has appeared in 
this journal (II, No. 2 [1933]). 
They claim that according to new 
evidence the test is successful in dis- 
tinguishing the basic interests of 
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contrasting occupational and of dif- 
ferent collegiate groups. They stress 
the point that a person’s activity is 
neither determined exclusively by the 
stimulus of the moment, nor by a 
merely transient interest, nor by a 
specific attitude, but that general 
evaluative attitudes contribute to the 
consistency of our behavior. 


Differences in the Behavior of 
Identical Triplets 


Following a description of the 
physical and mental characteristics 
of aset of monozygotic triplets (The 
Journal of Heredity [1933]) L. W. 
Sontag and V. L. Nelson report in 
The Journal of Genetic Psychology 
(XLII, No. 2 [June, 1933]) on the 
peculiarities of their behavior. Ob- 
servations were made at least once 
each month from the time the trip- 
lets were twelve months old until 
they reached the age of forty-two 
months. They show certain differ- 
ences in their behavior which the au- 
thors explain by differences in the 
environmental influences. 

J. MELoun. 


Germany 

Positive Eugenics 

Most academic utterances (in public 
proclamations, inaugural addresses, 
and articles in the periodicals) are 
devoted to racial problems and eugen- 
ics. 
The Home Secretary, Dr. Frick, 
convened a conference of experts, to 
be addressed by Herr Ministerialrat 
Dr. Giitt on racial policy and eugen- 
ics. The task of the German gov- 
ernment, said Dr. Giitt, does not end 
with the expurgation of the alien and 
genetically diseased elements. We 
must succeed in furthering the ge- 
netically valuable part of the popula- 
tion, facilitate the birth and educa- 
tion of a sufficient number of healthy 
children, and must not prefer pro- 
fessional efficiency to biological pro- 
ficiency. 





The President of the Reichsges- 
undheitsamt (Federal Central Bu- 
reau for Hygiene), Prof. Dr. Reiter, 
addressed the members of the med- 
ical profession on Positive Eugenics, 
which should be understood as man- 
agement of the human race as seen 
in a broad perspective (Menschen- 
Gkonomie auf weite Sicht). Our last 
goal should be to raise the peoples in 
their numbers, their soul-body qual- 
ities, and in the purity of their race, 
to the highest possible evolutional 
level. First of all, we must consider 
rational eugenics; environmental 
changes alone will not do. The al- 
lowances and subsidies for marriage 
are only the first step in the right di- 
rection of governmental regulations. 

The Minister for Education and 
Culture, Dr. Rust, issued new reg- 
ulations for the study of medicine in 
German universities. They become 
valid in the next summer term. The 
tuition of the minor subjects should 
be reduced, and that of the main sub- 
jects pursued more thoroughly. 


Psychotherapy, International 
and National 


The Secretary of the General Med- 
ical Society for Psychotherapy (Allg. 
aerztliche Ges. fuer Psychotherapie), 
Dr. Gimbel, makes the following an- 
nouncement : 

Prof. Ernst Kretschmer (Mar- 
burg) has resigned as president. His 
place is taken by the hitherto vice- 
president Dr. C. G. Jung (Zurich). 
The Zentralblatt fuer Psychotherapie 
will be edited by C. G. Jung. 

There are now two medical so- 
cieties for psychotherapy: (1) The 
international (ueberstaatliche) gen- 
eral medical society under the pres- 
idency of Jung, to which all hitherto 
members of the older society will be- 
long, and which will continue the 
publication of the Zentralblatt; (2) 
The “Deutsche Allgemeine Aerzt- 
liche Gesellschaft fuer Psychother- 
apie,” which is to be regarded as the 
affiliated German section, and will 





have an organization complying with 
the principles of Fithrerschaft (lead- 
ership) as dictated by the German 
government. The “Fihrer” of this 
section will be Prof. M. H. Goring, 
M.D., LL.D. The first congress of 
this section will take place at the be- 
ginning of April in Nauheim. The 
new “Fiihrer” in psychotherapy has 
promoted the following gentlemen to 
members of the board: Cimbal, K. 
Haeberlin, von Hattingberg, Heyer, 
F. Kiinkel, Jj. H. Schulz, Schulz- 
Henke, L. Seif, von Weizacker. 

American friends of Prof. Ottfried 
Forster, Breslau, have collected $50,- 
000 for the foundation of an institute 
for neurological research. The insti- 
tute will contain three departments, 
one for physiology, one for the 
anatomy of the brain, and one for 
histology. Forster himself presented 
the newly founded institute with his 
pathological collection. 


“Errors of Psychoanalysis” 


Dr. Henrik Egyedi, in a book The 
Errors of Psychoanalysis (published 
by Braumuller, Vienna), criticises 
the psychoanalytical methods of ther- 
apy. Psychoanalysis should free it- 
self from its sexual and other ex- 
cesses, and completely discard the 
analysis of dreams. Better still, one 


“ 
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should drop the very word psycho- 
analysis for psychometamorphosis, to 
make it plain that the goal of therapy 
is the re-shaping of the character. 
Psychoanalysis has good reason to 
conceal its intimate relations to the 
Yogadoctrine and its hypno-sugges- 
tive methods. The success of this 
therapy is mainly due to the patients’ 
ignorance of this relationship. 


Decline of the West 


Der Biologe (1934) reprints the 
inaugural address of Prof. Lothar G. 
Tiralla (Munich) on the various 
theories of the “decline of the west,” 
particularly that of Spengler. A na- 
tion is not an organism; Kultur is 
not a thing connected with metaphys- 
ics but a fact based on genetic values 
(Erbwerte) Eugenics is not only a 
natural science, but also biological 
ethics; the eugenicist being respon- 
sible for the health of the nation. 
The vital force (Lebensstrom) of the 
ancient peoples spent itself through 
inner causes (viz., one-child-system 
and celibacy). Euboea has not seen 
an enemy on her soil for 300 years, 
and still lost so much of her popula- 
tion as to become a desert; this 
stands to show that wars were not 
responsible for the destruction of the 
ancient nations. 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT: 
Studies in the Genesis of Psycho- 
logical Characteristics. By Gladys 
C. Schwesinger, edited by Fred- 
erick Osborn. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1933. Pp. 484. $4.00. 


The author gives a lucid summary 
of that vast and rapidly increasing 
research work which aims at the so- 
lution of the manifold problems of 
mental inheritance. She points out 
the intricacies and drawbacks of the 
experimental technique employed; 
weighs the results of the numerous 
experimental studies, showing where 
they are in agreement and in contra- 
diction to each other; and endeavors 
to draw both tentative and definite 
conclusions. 

Thus the reader not only learns 
how far the study of hereditary and 
environmental influences on psycho- 
logical characteristics has progressed, 
but is also given some valuable hints 
as to the direction in which future 
research should proceed. 

A considerable part of the present 
volume is devoted to reviewing the 
various tests by which both intelli- 
gence and personality traits are 
measured. The author is fully aware 
of the limitations and drawbacks 
with which our present tests of men- 
tal traits are afflicted. This is par- 
ticularly true of the various person- 
ality tests, which are still rather un- 
satisfactory. No wonder that those 
chapters of the present book in which 
the influence of nature and nurture 
on the development of personality 
traits is discussed offer vague sug- 
gestions rather than definite results. 

The best part of the book is the 
chapter on “The Development of In- 
telligence.” The author warns us not 


to over-rate the value of standardized 
tests of intelligence for the study of 
mental inheritance. After all, the 
material on which the most reliable 
tests of intelligence are based is 
mainly verbal, and depends to a great 
extent on schooling and social back- 
ground. In this way the actual part 
which heredity plays in determining 
the “test-intelligence” of an individ- 
ual is distorted by the very tool with 
which it is measured. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not to be expected 
that we should be able accurately to 
measure the amount of innate en- 
dowment against the amount of “in- 
telligence” contributed by adequate 
training. 

Nevertheless, studies on individuals 
of the same race, who have enjoyed 
similar education and training, should 
enable us to estimate the approximate 
parts played by nature and nurture 
in the development of intelligence. 

“The general trend of the research 
evidence gives to environment less 
weight than might have been ex- 
pected, and we can safely assume 
that the relative ineffectiveness of 
environment to increase or to limit 
the Intelligence Quotient (I. Q.) 
would be even more marked if actual 
innate intelligence could be tested by 
instruments, not so heavily charged 
with environmental content.” 

But until (or rather, if ever) we 
have tests of intelligence based on 
constitutional rather than on en- 
vironmental material, we are com- 
pelled to accept the present findings 
as the best available evidence on the 
relatively small influence of environ- 
mental factors. 

When reading this thorough and 
systematic chapter on the genesis of 
intelligence one cannot help being 























impressed by the amount and quality 
of the research carried out in this 
field. The reader suddenly realizes 
that he is not confronted with a 
number of scattered, unrelated, or 
contradictory studies, but that a new 
branch of science with ingenious and 
well-controlled methods has grown 
up quickly in a comparatively short 
time. It should be pointed out that 
the author presents a summary of 
selected studies, judiciously chosen 
for the soundness and precision of 
their scientific method. On the whole, 
the most valid research can be clas- 
sified under three main headings: 

(1) With heredity kept constant, 
individual differences have been 
studied with variation in environ- 
ment; to this group belongs the ex- 
tensive research on twins, partic- 
ularly the comparative studies of 
identical twins reared together and 
identical twins reared apart. Miss 
Schwesinger rightly stresses that two 
separate foster-homes may be highly 
similar; this would explain why in 
some cases of identical twins reared 
apart the intra-pair differences of 
the I. Q. are zero, while in other 
pairs the two I. Q.’s differ as much 
as 17 points. 

Further studies of this type deal 
with the mental resemblance of sib- 
lings reared together and reared 
apart, of parents and children either 
living together or apart, and of so- 
cially related groups under the influ- 
ence of similar and dissimilar en- 
vironment. 

All these investigations show that 
the correlations for intellectual re- 
semblance are proportional to the de- 
gree of genetic relationship. 

(1) Environment has been held 
constant, while individuals have been 
studied from the standpoint of a 
varying heredity. In this section, 
particular interest attaches to those 
studies which examine resemblances 
of unrelated children of all social 
classes, separated from their homes 
and brought up together in a common 
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environment. Here again, the pre- 
dominance of innate factors is shown 
mainly by the fact that children 
reared in a uniform environment 
show on the whole the same indi- 
vidual and class differences as are 
found in children brought up in their 
own homes. 

(3) Groups of known intelligence 
have been subjected to a change in 
environment, and the influence of 
such change, if any, on intelligence 
was recorded. The purpose of this 
type of studies is to investigate some 
specific environmental factors such 
as change in social status of the 
home; bilingualism; urban-rural res- 
idence; attendance at school and 
nursery school, and the like. 

Favorable cultural influences, urban 
environment, and to some extent 
nursery school attendance, have some 
effect on heightening the I. Q., pro- 
vided they set in at a very early age 
and are maintained over a long time. 
But the extent to which environment 
can modify .original differences is 
greatly limited by heredity. The 
range of individual development 
which heredity will permit is not 
equal for all and depends on the par- 
ticular individuals as well as on the 
particular environment. For example, 
the higher the innate intellectual en- 
dowment of a child, the more is it 


‘-apt to profit from a favorable cul- 


tural environment, while a dull indi- 
vidual will fail to benefit from it. 
One of the difficulties which con- 
front the student of environmental 
influences consists in the fact that 
the environment cannot be adequately 
measured. Another difficulty consists 
in the inadequacy of the “general in- 
telligence” as measured by I.Q. Most 
recent publications point out that in- 
vestigation should be focused on 
specific test reactions, since environ- 
mental handicap or advantage is re- 
flected in specific test items much 
more distinctly and definitely than in 
the general composite of “test intelli- 
gence.” Furthermore, the author re- 
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peatedly points out that a great 
change in the distribution of cul- 
tural environments, or any curtail- 
ment or expansion of the range of 
innate mental ability transmitted to 
oncoming generations (by means of 
eugenic measures) will alter the rel- 
ative contributions of the two factors. 

While the review of the research 
work in the field of intellectual abil- 
ity is a piece of thorough and mas- 
terly work, the section on personality 
traits is disappointing. True, the dis- 
cussion of the various methods of 
testing personality has its merits, but 
the chapter on “Viewpoints on Per- 
sonality” would have been better left 
out altogether. Such a resumé of the 
main theories on personality, insofar 
as they are concerned with the ques- 
tion of heredity versus environment, 
may be of some interest to college 
undergraduates, but is somewhat out 
of place in a standard book on sys- 
tematic research. This is partly due 
to the fact that the author’s knowl- 
edge of non-American research is 
incomplete. In the field of intelli- 
gence research this does not really 
matter, because here the American 
workers have surpassed those of all 
other countries. But in the field of 
personality, where the exploits are so 
meager, the omission of the more 
recent research work done by the 
Kaiser Wilhelm-Institut (Abteilung 
fuer Erblehre) in Berlin, or of the 
followers of Kretschmer (Enke), is 
more serious. 

Nobody can of course prophesy in 
which direction this novel branch of 
research work will develop, but it is 
a striking fact that workers outside 
the United States expect this re- 
search to take quite a different line 
from that foretold by their Amer- 
ican colleagues. Two instances from 
many may illustrate this divergence 
of views. Johannes Lange’s work on 
criminal twins is mentioned in a sin- 
gle line by Miss Schwesinger, while 
J. B. S. Haldane of Cambridge 
thinks that “it is quite conceivable 


that posterity will regard Lange’s 
Crime as Destiny as the most impor- 
tant book of his century.” Again, the 
work on the handwriting of twins is 
not discussed by Miss Schwesinger, 
probably “because graphology, with 
the possible exception of experimen- 
tal graphology, is in no way scien- 
tific,” while many workers on the 
European continent expect that the 
research on personality will be fur- 
thered by graphological investiga- 
tions. 
J. MeEtoun. 


SHRIFTEN FAR PSYCHOLOGIE UN PED- 
AGOGIK. Edited by L. Lehrer. 
Vilna. 1933. 


This large quarto tome, which con- 
stitutes the seventh of the studies 
published by the Yiddish Scientific 
Institute, is the first psychological 
volume of a scientific character to 
appear in Yiddish. With the excep- 
tion of Lehrer’s “Characteristics of 
Visual Perceptions and Their Rela- 
tion to Some Geometrical Optical II- 
lusions,” all the articles in the volume 
are primarily concerned with ped- 
agogical psychology. Within this 
field, the papers cover a wide range. 
The most thoroughgoing treatment 
of a specific point is by Kurt Lewin, 
whose use of the concept of vectors 
to illustrate the modus operandi of 
motivation in children is highly sug- 
gestive. Lewin’s conclusion that pun- 
ishment or reward should not be re- 
sorted to except where the child 
shows a disposition not in keeping 
with the desirable norms is not strik- 
ing or novel, but the theoretical scaf- 
folding of the subject is valuable. 

It would not be possible within the 
small compass of a notice to review 
each of the 18 papers composing the 
volume of nearly 300 pages. H. Ko- 
warski writes on nervousness and 
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hysteria as pedagogical problems, 
L. Lehrer offers a contribution to 
the psychology of play, F. Schneer- 
sohn discusses the sociability of ab- 
normal children, S. Levin’s paper is 
on the psychology of reading, W. 
Eliasberg writes on social pedagogy, 
J. Bernstein studies the comparative 
goal ideas of Jewish and Polish chil- 
dren, while J. Bross writes on the 
child and crime. 

The specific Jewish pedagogical 
problems are treated by A. Golomb. J. 
Stern’s reminiscences of life in a He- 
brew school (at Tyszowce, Poland) 
are instructive. In I. Rubin’s article 
on the notion of death among Jewish 
school children, we are told that the 
method of definition is superior to the 
questionnaire (test) method for ob- 
taining comparative data among chil- 
dren. Conclusions were based on the 
types of definitions. 

J. Shatzky summarizes critically a 
number of books on the history of 
Jewish education and training. The 
basis of his selection is not apparent. 
He does not allude to Maynard’s 
A Survey of Hebrew Education 
(1924), Tonja Lewit’s Die Entwick- 
lung des jiidishchen V olksbildun}swe- 
sen (1931), Kretzmann’s Education 
among the Jews from Earliest Times 
to the End of the Talmudic Period 
(1916), Swift’s Education in Ancient 
Tsrael from Earliest Times to 70 A.D. 
(1919), Wiesen’s Geschichte und 
Methodik des Schulwesens in Tal- 
mudischen Altertums, nor Levin’s 
Kindererziung bei Yidn (1910). A 
further historical study is Reizin’s 
reproduction of old pedagogical books 
in Yiddish. An account of the Yid- 
dish Teachers Seminary in Vilna 
(closed by order of the Polish Gov- 
ernment) and of the Children’s 
House in Kaunas round out the vol- 
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ume. The bibliography of Yiddish 
texts and pedagogical literature, by 
J. Anilowicz and M. Joffe, comprises 
853 titles and is far from being ex- 
haustive. One of the most important 
omissions is Shapohtchnik’s Religious 
and Mental Training (in Hebrew and 
in Yiddish), two parts. 

It is needless to say that the qual- 
ity of the work in such a miscellany 
is necessarily uneven. The citation 
of the literature is restricted, as a 
rule, to German publications. The 
material, on the whole, is sufficiently 
important to be consulted by those in 
a position to read the language. An 
excellent summary in English for 
each article is provided by the editor. 

A. A. RoBack. 


Tue Manic-DepreEssIvE PsycuHosis. 
By Helge Lundholm. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. 
86. $1.00. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA. By Helge Lund- 
holm. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 117. $1.00. 


The manic-depressive psychosis is 
probably a toxic disorder produced 
by some kind of poison of the gen- 
eral nature of a depressant drug. 
This poison might be merely a fa- 


‘-tigue product of metabolism but it 


might also be such product in con- 
junction with another as yet un- 
known chemical, developing in the 
body. In spite of the fact that no 
chemist so far has been able to dem- 
onstrate the crucial poison or poi- 
sons, there is abundant evidence in 
support of the toxic theory of the 
psychosis. Particularly strong evi- 
dence of such kind is yielded by the 
psychological analysis of the disease 
syndrome. Such analysis reveals that 
the major part of its symptoms can 
be interpreted properly as depending 
upon a general disintegration of per- 
sonality, a condition which can be 
explained, in its turn, as the psycho- 
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logical manifestation of the general 
dissociation of the highest level of 
the nervous system by a depressant 
poison. During the course of the 
psychosis, three levels of profundity 
of general disintegration of person- 
ality can be distinguished, each cor- 
responding presumably to its own 
level of depth of toxic influence. 

Although a toxin is thus the cause 
of the disease, this toxin produces 
disorder only in individuals of cer- 
tain characteristics. These character- 
istics have probably a constitutional 
basis, consisting of two specific in- 
born dispositions, the E-disposition 
and the cycloid trait. The E-disposi- 
tion is a peculiar inborn character- 
istic which promotes all through life 
the development of egotistic, and pro- 
hibits the development of altruistic, 
sentiments. It accounts for the en- 
hanced egotism of the manic-depres- 
sive patient and for the fatal con- 
sequences of such enhanced egotism 
during the psychosis. The cycloid 
trait is a peculiar innate disposition 
to swing, even during normal health, 
between prolonged moods of elation 
and depression. This disposition is 
probably physiologically determined 
and can be explained hypothetically 
by a specific defect of the individual’s 
vasomotorium. It accounts partly for 
two of the “imperial moods” of the 
psychosis, the feeling of omnipotency 
and the feeling of inadequacy. The 
third of the “imperial moods,” the 
feeling of unreality, can be referred 
directly to the disintegrative activity 
of the toxin. 

The manic-depressive disorder is a 
disease from which recovery is the 
rule rather than the exception. The 
treatment is physiotherapy rather 
than psychotherapy. 


Schizophrenia is the second in a 
series, the first of which deals with 
the manic-depressive psychosis. It 
begins with a summary of this earlier 
work and with a statement of the 
most outstanding general differences 





between the two great functional 
psychoses. As the most important 
difference there is mentioned the fact 
that, while the manic-depressive psy- 
chosis is largely determined by a gen- 
eral disintegration of personality as- 
sumably produced by a toxin akin to 
the depressant drugs, schizophrenia is 
independent of such general disin- 
tegration. Both psychoses have con- 
stitutional determinants, one of 
which, the innate egotistic disposi- 
tion, is common to both. The second 
constitutional factor in schizophrenia 
is held to be a peculiar inborn trait 
which the schizophrene has in com- 
mon with the hysterical individual 
and which can be defined only in 
terms of its effect. This trait or in- 
clination promotes in some way at 
present unknown the establishment 
of a very specific state of subcon- 
scious inhibition by which the patient 
escapes subjective pain and attains a 
certain measure of gratification of 
egotistic wishes. In the case of schizo- 
phrenia these wishes are gratified in 
delusions, delusions being the most 
outstanding manifestation of the dis- 
ease. The psychology of delusion 
formation is treated in a_ special 
chapter in which the author intro- 
duces a new concept of a reality 
function (R-function) which has to 
be fully inhibited before a false be- 
lief can be maintained with full con- 
viction. This R-function is described 
as a derivative of the curiosity in- 
stinct. 

The general progress of schizo- 
phrenic development is interpreted as 
follows. A man is born an egotist. 
This defect influences his entire 
growth of personality in that it 
makes him incapable of developing 
altruistic sentiments and of accepting 
the moral ideals of his group. In his 
adjustment to society he will be un- 
able to sublimate his egotistic de- 
sires ; instead he will have to repress 
these. But repression, being an in- 
efficient mode of inhibition, does not 
fully conceal from his fellow beings 
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his fundamental selfishness. Con- 
sequently, he comes in frequent con- 
flict with the latter, who repeatedly 
thwart him in his egotistic desires. 
This forces upon him the painful 
self-recognition of inferiority, or, if 
his desire is judged as shameful by 
the group, the painful self-recogni- 
tion of guilt. His first morbid reac- 
tion to his miserable situation is so- 
cial withdrawal accompanied by day- 
dreaming. His day-dreams are com- 
pensatory to the painful self-recog- 
nition mentioned, and are, on the one 
hand, dreams of eminence, and on the 
other, dreams of persecution. But 
these dreams can yield satisfaction 
only after they have become suf- 
ficiently real to him to substitute for 
the events of actual life. This first 
becomes the case after the reality 
function, that is, the function by 
which the normal man evaluates the 
relative validity of alternative prop- 
ositions, is inhibited. By continued 
repression from the side of the pa- 
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tient such inhibition succeeds, but not 
without struggle and exhausting con- 
flict. This period in the development 
of the disease is characterized by a 
typical neurasthenic state. Finally 
the success of inhibition of the R- 
function is accomplished, and now a 
route is opened for the patient to 
fully satisfy his egotistic wishes in a 
subjective reality sphere that is a 
sheer creation of his own imagina- 
tion and yet as real to him as objec- 
tive event is to normal man. As 
dwelling in the subjective reality 
sphere offers no resistance, no ob- 
stacles to any strivings, it involves 
no exercise of mental functions. 
Thus the patient gradually dements, 
exercise being essential to the main- 
tenance of mental alertness, until 
finally he is little more than a bulk 
of metabolizing, physiological tissue, 
a state which represents the final 
fatal outcome of the schizophrenic 
psychosis in the vast majority of 
cases, 
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